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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


The pendency of important meetings of steel manu- 
facturers at New York this week has naturally limited 
business in finished steel; yet the closing weeks of 
the year show a more hopeful tone throughout the 
trade. The readjustments which have been awaited 
for some time are being arranged in certain lines and in 
these the new year will open with costs more nearly in 
accord with changed conditions. Wage reductions 
from Lake Superior iron mines down to the mills roll- 
ing the ultimate product have either been put in force 
in the last two weeks or are announced to go into ef- 
fect on Jan. 1. The schedules of the Amalgamated 
Association are an exception, except in so far as the 
workmen agree to a change in the middle of the scale 
year, as in the case of sheet mills, or where sliding scale 
agreements bring lower wages with lower prices for 
product, as in iron rolling mills. In the Connellsville 
region the leading interest has posted notices of a new 
wage schedule averaging 17 percent lower than the old, 
and effective Dec. 16. Blast furnacemen in the Cen- 
tral West have decided upon a 10 percent reduction 
effective Jan. 1. 

The meetings at New York have resulted in no def- 
inite action at this writing. An informal conference 
on billets was held on Tuesday and an adjournment 
was taken to Friday. On Wednesday the structural 
steel manufacturers conferred concerning the continu- 
ance of their agreement through the coming year. 
The plate meeting is scheduled for Thursday. No ac 
tion on rails has been taken and all publications con- 
cerning a $26 or $24 basis for 1904 are without author- 
ity. Good opinion inclines to an unchanged basis for 
billets and structural steel. 

As for some weeks past Southern iron has had first 
place in the market news of the week, with this dif- 
ference—Northern foundry iron has shown a_ fair 
resumption of activity after weeks of inaction. 
Northern producers of foundry iron, with their costs 
revised on Jan. 1, seem disposed to dispute the ab- 
sorption of their market by Southern sellers, and the 
maintenance of prices under the added production ex- 
pected in January will depend upon a considerable in- 
crease of the demand that has come up in December. 
The good buying of Southern iron has continued in the 
week. Two 5,000-ton lots are reported sold and in- 
quiry for gray forge has been more active, both for pipe 
works and rolling mills, sales of both Northern and 
Southern being reported. Much foundry iron has been 
sold in lots from 50 tons to 1,000 tons, and in the 
Central West Northern furnaces have done more busi- 
ness than in weeks. The price for Southern iron has 
been advanced to $9.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, by 
most sellers, and for deliveries extending through 
March $10 is asked by some. In the Pittsburg district 
4,000 tons of Southern No. 2 was sold to a large in 
terest in the past week at $9.25 Birmignham, or $13.60 
Pittsburg, while Northern No. 2 was taken by the 
same buyer at $14.25. In Cleveland sales of Northern 
No. 2 have been made at close to $13. 

There are differing reports concerning finished ma- 


terial, but generally the outlook is more promising. 
Chicago shows little improvement and the closing 
down of the local steel works in all departments is 
discussed. Some rail business has been booked, 
10,000 tons going to Chicago and 10,000 tons to Pitts- 
burg, one of these orders being for the Union Pacific. 
A canvass of the situation as to structural material 
shows a large tonnage held back awaiting definite de- 
velopments as to prices. New York reports a, number 
of projects that are to be put through early in the new 
year. Indications are that with stocks as low as they 
are known to be in all lines, the appearance of new de- 
mand of only ordinary proportions would start buying 
from a long list of dealers and consumers, 

Reports from Welsh sheet and tinplate districts an- 
nounce the arrival of the first consignment of the 
50,000 tons of sheet bars sold by the Steel Corpora- 
tion to various works on the Bristol Channel. German 
and American steel is sold at 77s 6d as against the 84s 
minimum of Welsh steel works. The British iron 
trade in general looks less promising, the shipbuild- 
ing industry being much depressed. 
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Announcements of reductions in wages of all employes con- 
nected with the iron and steel industry are now being made, 
in line with the determination of manufacturers to securea lower 
labor cost on account of the deelining market. The Bessemer 
Furnace Association at Cleveland last week decided to reduce 
the wages of all blast furnace workers 10 percent, beginning 
with Jan. 1. Other operators in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys and the Pittsburg and Wheeling districts have already 
made reductions of from 12 to I5 percent, placing turn men 
on the basis of $1.65 and day men on the basis of $1.35, the 
reductions having gone into effect yesterday. Following the 
initiative taken by the independent coke operators, announced 
in theSe columns last week, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. posted 
notices yesterday at all its plants of an average reduction of 
17 percent. While nearly all the independent operators in 
the Connellsville field have already reduced wages, those who 
have not taken this action will make reductions equal to 
that announced by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. This is the first 
reduction made by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. since 1804, six 
voluntary advances having been granted the men since Feb 
10 of that year, amounting to an average advance of 63 per- 
cent, 

The wages of all the steel workers and laborers of the sub- 
sidiary companies of the United States Steel Corporation, not 
afhliated with the Amalgamated Association, and this con- 
stitutes about 85 percent, will be reduced about the first of 
the year. The question of accepting a reduction of 10 percent 
and an extension of the limit of the output is already being con- 
sidered by the sheet workers of the Amalgamated Association, 
the action of the special convention last week having been re- 
ferred to the sheet lodges for ratification. As yet no re 
duction of the Amalgamated tin plate workers’ wages has been 
asked by the American Tin Plate Co., but it would not be sur 
prising if the proposal should be made. The wages of the pud 
dlers and finishers have declined with the selling price of bar 


ron, but as the card rat basis of sheet and tin plate wages 
above the present selling prices, no reductions have fol 
lowed the declining market in these lines 
lhe pig iron market has been more active during the past 


week than at any time in the past three or four months, It is 
estimated that contracts for fully 20,000 tons of forge and 
foundry iron were placed, largely for delivery in the first 
quarter of next year. The Westinghouse interests and a large 
cast iron pipe concern were the largest buyers. The order for 
forge iron for the first quarter of 1904 calls for 7,000 tons, 
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while the Westinghouse interests purchased about 7,000 tons of 
both Nerthern and Southern foundry iron for this same de- 
livery at $14.25, Pittsburg, Sales of about 4,000 
tons of Southern No. 2 for first quarter delivery were made 
on the basis of $0.25, Birmingham, or $13.60, Pittsburg. There 
were also numerous sales of 500 and-1,000-ton tots of Northern 


No. 2. 


foundry and forge iron and many buyers are still in the mar- 
ket. Bessemer iron is being offered at_$13.75, Valley furnace, 
and several 500-ton lots have been placed at this figure. 

A number of furnace coke contracts have been made in 
the week on the basis of $1.60 to $1.65 at the ovens for strictly 
Connellsville coke, one order having been placed this week at 
$1.60 for Connellsville furnace calling for 50 cars daily. 
Eastern furnace interests are also interested in buying for 
the first half of next year and several contracts have already 
been closed. In making these quotations, the coke producers 
have discounted the wage reductions already announced, and 
the selling prices are very close to cost. High sulphur furnace 
coke is being quoted from $1.35 to $1.50 at the ovens, while 
Connellsville foundry coke for the first half of next year is 
held at $2 to $2.15. 

The first of a series of steel manufacturers’ meetings is 
being held in New York today for the purpose of considering 
prices and conditions, and the action taken will have an im- 
portant bearing on the market during the next three or four 
months. Some of the billet manufacturers are meeting in- 
formally today in New York, but the regular meeting of the 
association will not be held until Friday. The structural and 
shafting associations are in session today. No changes in 
present quotations are anticipated and it is expected that both 
agreements will be renewed for another year. The plate 
manufacturers will meet on Thursday and there is a proba- 
bility of the steel bar manufacturers holding a meeting, this 
being entirely dependent tipon the action that the billet manu- 
facturers take. It is not anticipated, however, that any change 
will be made in the present billet schedule. 

Pig Iron.—Believing that the bottom has at last been 
reached, consumers are beginning to cover for requirements 
for the first quarter of next year, the sales of the week aggre- 
gating 20,000 tons. The Westinghouse interests were the 
largest buyers of foundry irons, while one order for 7,000 tons 
of Northern forge was placed. Outside of the orders placed by 
the Westinghouse companies, one local concern purchased 3,000 
tons of Northern and Southern No. 2, while the scattering 
orders for 500 and 1,000-ton lots for this delivery are nu- 
merous. Northern No. 2 for this delivery was placed at $14.25, 
while Southern foundry brought $9.25, Birmingham. On the 
other hand a good grade of Northern No. 2 can be had for 
immediate shipment at from $14 to $14.25, while Southern No. 
2 is held firmly at $9.50 for prompt shipment, and some fur- 
naces are holding at $10, Birmingham. While Southern pro- 
ducers are maintaining a firmer attitude, the stocks they have 
are still large. While some Northern forge is being sold at 
$13 and $13.25, the better grades have been quoted at $13.50 
and $13.75. Bessemer iron is sold at $13.75 to $14, Valley fur- 
nace. The indications are that there will be still further heavy 
buying of pig iron for the first quarter requirements during 
the next week and the market shows signs of a decided im- 
provement in demand. We revise quotations as follows: 


ns Bal came adds denne scence ees ¢ .$13 75 to 14 00 


a a .... 1460 to 14 85 
IC a EL. win bil bod cetwew votives be ceeeee'’s 14 50 to 1475 
ES eS ee .. 1400 to 1425 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg................ Ae Py .... 1300 to 18 75 
Re 2 a. i oi daivewbsaccecece’e 13 25 to 18 50 


Se ee 1410 to 1438 


Steel—The steel market continues very quiet and 
there is little demand for billets, sheets or tin bars. Consumers 
generally are awaiting the outcome of the meetings in New 
York, and should prices be reaffirmed there is little doubt 
that there will be considerable buying for first quarter require- 
ments. We make the following quotations: Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets, 4 x 4 inches, and slabs, up to and in- 
cluding 0.25 carbon, $23, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Valley, Johns- 
town, Ashland, Ky., Ironton, O., and Lorain, O.; 0.26 and in- 
cluding 0.60 carbon $1 advance and 0.61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 ad- 
Billets smaller than 374 inches and sheet and tin bars 


Sessemer amd open-hearth rods are 


vance. 
are $1 per ton extra. 
quoted at $31 Pittsburg, but there is little buying, and no doubt 
a large order could be placed at $30.50. 
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Ferro-Manganese.— There is little buying of domestic 
ferro, 80 percent, despite the attractive prices that are being 
quoted. Carload lots are on the basis of $46, delivered at 
points east of the Mississippi, while larger lots to near de- 
livery points are reported to have been sold at $45. 

Spelter.—The market continues quiet and in carload 
lots prime Western grades are held at 4.63%c to 4.65c, de- 
livered Pittsburg. 

Muck Bar.—The muck iron market continues quiet, 
with the quotation nominally $25, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—Grooved iron skelp continues to be quoted at 
1.42%c to 1.45¢, Pittsburg, and sheared at 1.50c to 1.52%c; 
grooved and sheared steel, 1.40c to 1.45¢c. 

Rails and Track Material.—A portion of the Edgar 
Thomson rail mill will shut down this week and the entire 
plant will be closed next week for repairs. The mill will be 
closed from three to four weeks. Little new business is being 
placed at the present time. We quote as follows: Standard 
sections, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, 
$28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, 
$32; 16 and 20 pounds, $26.50 to $27; 25 to 40 pounds, $25 
to $25.50. Track material: Spikes, 1.95c to 2c; track bolts, 
square nuts, 2.25c to 2.30c; hexagon nuts, 2.40c to 2.45c; fish 
plates, 1.60c on orders accompanying large rail contracts, other- 
wise 1.80c to 1.85c¢ is asked. 

Plates.—Little new business is being placed bv either 
the steel car or shipbuilding interests. At the meeting of the 
plate manufacturers to be held this week it is believed prices 
will be reaffirmed. We make the following quotations: Tank 
plates, 44-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c at mill, 
Pittsburg; flange and boiler steel, 1.70c; marine, ordinary 
firebox, A. B. M. A. specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel, 
1.80c; locomotive firebox, not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in 
Plates more than 100 inches, 5c extra 100 pounds. 
and 8, 


price to 3c. 
Plate 3-16-inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos 
$3 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c 
extra a hundred pounds for less than carload lots. Terms, 
net cash, in 30 days. 

Bars.—The buying of both iron and steel bars con- 
tinues for. immediate requirements only. While bars are held 
firmly at 1.30c, Youngstown, a large order of uniform sizes 
could readily be placed at 1.25c base. We quote: Bessemer 
steel bars, 1.30c; open-hearth, 1.40c; plow beams and cul- 
tivator beams, 1.30c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, 
Bessemer, under 3 inches, 1.40c; common bar iron, 1.30c 
to 1.35c, Pittsburg. The following differentials are maintained 
on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and not less than 
1,000 pounds, 10 cents advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a 
size, 30 cents advance. Hoops are quoted at 1.65c, full extras, 
in 250-ton lots and over, and 1.75c in less than 250-ton lots 
Bands are quoted at 1.30c and take the bar extras. 

Structural Material.—The Pittsburg Steel Construction 
Co. has received a contract for the erection of several buildings 
for the Lackawanna Steel Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., and a num- 
ber of other smaller contracts have been placed during the 
week with local concerns. Quotations are as follows: Beams 
and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 to 24 inches, 1.70¢; 
tees, 1.605c; zees, 1.00c; angles, from 3 to 16 inches, 1.60c; 
universal mill plates, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—At the sheet workers’ convention held last 
week it -was decided to grant a reduction to the sheet 
manufacturers amounting to 10 percent in wages and 
also to increase the limit of output 11 percent. This ac- 
tion must be ratified by the sheet lodges of the Amalga- 
mated Association, however, before it can take effect on 
Jan. 1 
sheets in 500 bundle lots and over are held as follows: 


The market generally continues quiiet and black 


No. 28, 2.35c to 2.40c; No. 27, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; No. 26, 2.15¢ 
to 2.20c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.05c to 2.10c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2c 
to 2.05c; Nos. 14 and 16, 1.85¢ to 1.90c; Nos. 10 and 12, 
Galvanized, Nos. 10 to 17, 2.40c to 2. 


to 22, 2.60c to 2.65c; Nos. 22 to 25, 2.80c to 2 


1.75c to 1.80c. 


/ . 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3c to 3.05c; No. 27, 3.20c to 3.25c; No. 28, 
3.40c to 3.45c; No. 29, 3.80c to 3.85c; No. 30, 4.20c to 4.25¢. 
Wire and Wire Nails.—At the meeting of the cut nail 
manufacturers held last Thursday the differential between 
iron and steel nails was eliminated, both being now quoted 


While 


at $1.90 per keg, base, in carload lots to jobbers. 
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these are the official prices, orders are being placed at 
$1.85. On wire and wire nails concessions continue to be 
made. We revise quotations as follows: Wire nails, car- 
load lots, to jobbers, f. o. b. cars Pittsburg, $1.85 to $1.90; 
plain wire, carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80; barb wire, carload 
lots, $2.15 to $2.20; staples, carload lots, $2.05 to $2.10 
Galvanizing, 30 cents extra. Carload lots to retailers are 
held at 5 cents advance in all lines, and on less than car- 
load lots a further advance of 10 cents is charged. Steel 
cut nails are quoted as follows: Carload lots, $1.90, and 
less than carload lots, $1.95, f. 0. b. Pittsburg, plus freight 
to point of destination. Iron cut nails are $1.90 in carload 
lots and $1.95 in less than carload lots. Terms, 60 days, 
less 2 percent off in 10 days. 

Merchant Steel—A meeting of the shafting manufac- 
turers is being held in New York today for the purpose of 
renewing the shafting agreement for another year. It is 
thought ruling quotations will not be changed. We 
make the following quotations: Turned cold rolled and 
ground shafting, 52 off in carload lots and 47 percent off in 
less than carload lots. Tire steel, 1.70c to 1.80c; spring 
steel, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; toe calk, 2.15¢ to 2.20c. Tool steel is 
quoted 7 cents and upwards, according to the grade. 

Pipes and Tubes.—The market continues very quiet 
and little business is being placed. Independent manufac- 
turers continue to quote iron pipe on the steel base. We 
quote carload lots to consumers, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus 
freight according to Tube Rate Book to destination: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 
%, “4% and % inch .......... 68 58 65 55 
a... eee eee 70 60 7 57 
a ip O ftadh s....... re cseds 75 65 72 62 
7 0 18 inch ....... ae. 59 66 56 
Plu ed and Reamed 
1 to 7 i seadcteasseanves “OS 63 70 60 
Extra Strong Plain End 
Sh 00 BS IMC 2... ccc cccccess 47 57 63 53 
NN Sk, oa deve dee 66 56 62 2 
Threads and Couplings ... 65 55 61 61 


Double Extra Strong Plain End 


% to 8 inch eon 59 49 55 45 
EEE wccccccscvectees OF 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings . 57 47 53 43 


Nore.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 3 to 6 feet. 

BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. 
Percent 
1 to 1% inches . seenewends . : ve 45 
2% to 5 inche SMe wud emeteweeduene ocooce CBG 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches ............ ee —_— woes 58% 
Iron 
Percent 
1 EEG, BAO. . casssacneneocenus aren — 86% 
2% to 5 inches ...... caneden - ~ ae ae 45% 
Bere Dee Gee BS Op WO MED ows code cacdeccs cove bic tuives. Ge 
CASING. 
S. and § 
Percent 
2 to 3 inches er Te panes «baw ee shounvusdoes) BE 
3% to 4 inches ver snes eehees aetnmed ee 
4% to 12% inches ..... ,on P gen eeet 63 


Old Material.—There is little old material moving and 
quotations continue to vary according to the opinions of 
the buyer and seller. Heavy melting stock is held at $11, 
gross tons, Pittsburg, and outside of the large tonnages 
recently placed, there is little moving. 

Coke.—The Frick Coke Co. has followed the initiative 
of some of the independent operators and has announced 
an average reduction of 17 percent in wages dating from 
Dec. 16. This reduction, however, has alreadv been dis 
counted by all the coke manufacturers in their present 
quotations and the prices at which they have taken busi- 
ness during the past two weeks. While one contract for 
strictly Connellsville furnace coke for 35 cars daily was 
placed last week at $1.50 at the ovens, $1.60 and $1.65 is the 
lowest quoted this week for delivery next year, one con 
tract calling for 50 cars daily through 1904 having been 
placed at $1.60 at the ovens for strictly Connellsville coke 
Foundry coke is held at $2 to $2.15 for delivery the first 
half of next year. For the week ending Saturday, Dec. 
5, the output of the upper Connellsville region is estimated 
at 119,497 tons and that of the lower region at 42,320 
tons. Nearly 13,000 ovens are idle in both regions 
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Pig iron is the center of interest just now, the scattered 
yi tw having developed into a well 
defined m I ty en are now willing to cover 
for periods running up t x months. There are indi- 
cations that the downward movement in pig iron has been 
arrested and that the market is on the upward grade 


again. Prices have stiffened on Southern grades, the lead 
ing producers asking 25 cents a ton more than a week 
ago. Nine-dollar iron has disappeared from the market 
entirely, and while a large tonnage was moved last week 
on the basis of $9.25 for No. 2 foundry at Birmingham, 
it is doubtful if anything better than $0.50 could be se 
cured today from the principal makers. At this price, no 
furnace will consider an order for deliveries extending 
beyond 90 days, some asking $1o for deliveries in the sec- 
ond quarter, though the majority decline to quote at all 
on such business. The attitude of furnaces on the ques- 
tion of deliveries is, in fact, one of the strongest features 
of the local market, and has done much towards lifting it 
from the slough of despond. 

In marked contrast to the tone of pig iron is the weak- 
ness of finished materials. In steel bars alone is there any 
animation, and specifications on this material are far be- 
low contract requirements. Demand for bar iron con 
tinues at low ebb and prices have receded $1 a ton within 
the week. Orders for structural shapes and plates are 
scarce and specifications on heavy rails have also fallen 
off. Sales of wire products are light, the leading interest 
shading its regular prices where competition demands it. 
On the whole, the market gives so little encouragement 
for improvement that a complete shutdown of the South 
Chicago plant of the Illinois Steel Co. is being seriously 
considered. Five out of the ten furnaces at this plant are 
already idle, and if operations in the finishing mills are 
suspended the remaining five furnaces-will in all prob 
ability be put out of blast. The International Harvester 
Co. closed its steel plant at South Deering several days 
ago because of the scarcity of orders and the accumulation 
of stock, but will keep in operation the small finishing mill 
located at the works of the Deering division. The In 
land Steel Co. started up its works at Indiana Harbor yes 
terday, though with a greatly decreased force, and it is 
not expected that all departments will be running full for 
some time. The meetings to be held in New York this 
week of the manufacturers of billets, plates, steel bars, 
rails and structural steel are being awaited with much 
interest, and while great changes are not expected, it is 
believed that for the improvement of present conditions 
some revision of prevailing schedules may be made. There 
has beén little business booked in any of these materials, 
apart from rails, for delivery in the new year, and on ac 
count of the curtailment of specifications for rails it is 
said that the mills will carry over into 1904 a larger un 
delivered tonnage than in several years 

Pig Iron.—The buying in the week preceding today 
has been heavy and includes some lots that will satisfy the 
requirements of purchasers for six months. Most of the 
sales, however, have been for deliveries within go days 
and the bulk of this tonnage was closed at $9.25. Thou 
sand-ton lots were common, the total sales of the week 
being larger than the aggregate of either of the two weeks 
preceding, in both of which there was a heavy demand 
The conviction that the firmer market will continue is so 
settled in the minds of some foundrymen that they have 


purchased for delivery in the next three months enough 


iron to last we ! the second quarter, believing that 
they will be on the safe side of the market at that time, 
even after deducting charges for storage All the fur 


naces have advanced their prices within the week, the 
leading interests asking $9.50 Birmingham for No. 2 
foundry, though doubtless $9.25 can still be had from 
some of the outside furnaces. Iron on track, for which 
there is a growing demand, is held at $9.75 to $10 Bis 


mingham. The call for this, which has Sprung up rapidly 
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in the last two weeks, is indicative of the low stocks in 
the hands of melters. There is a growing desire on the 
part of foundrymen to cover for the first half of next year, 
but except to favored interests, furnaces refuse to quote 
on tonnage for delivery beyond March. One producer ac- 
cepted an order for 1,000 tons of No, 2 for shipment in 
the next six months at $10 Birmingham for all deliv- 
eries. Northern irons have shared in the general im- 
provement of the market, and No. 2 foundry is held on 
the basis of $14.50 Chicago, or 50 cents a ton above the 
price of a week ago. There has been good buying of 
these grades, and there was some call also for malleable 
Bessemer, which has been closed on the basis of $14 Chi- 
cago. Northern producers are showing the same attitude 
on the question of deliveries in the second quarter as 
Southern furnaces, and refuse to quote on such business 
except at advanced prices. One manufacturer of 4 to § 
percent silvery iron has advanced its prices 50 cents a 
ton on both this and foundry grades, making the price of 
the former $15.85 Chicago and the latter $15.50 for No. 2. 
We have revised our quotations as follows: 


Bar SE) eee $16 50 to 17 00 
ROD, te IIE BGG Dis 5c o-c'e's div-wie'nie ccce coccvuis 15 00 to 15 50 
Tn 6s cen esecsecseobesan 14 50 to 15 00 
ee a a ee 14 00 to 14 50 
Northern Scotch Foundry No. 1..........-.0s-eeeeees 15 00 to 15 50 
i nT, Bovc vices cucopectesccsvesese 17 00 to 17 80 
Cnet CGE BOM, Bais so dese wb Sécccdeccecsees 15 80 to 16 30 
Dee Re OEE BIO, Ba oc cp eccccesscccccocvces 13 60 to 13 85 
NS, UE UU, WS. 5c bo cc cs cccccccccedeces 13 10 to 13 35 
Sautarn. Cae Pemiitey, Me. 8. .eceisccccicccccccccvcs 12 60 to 12 85 
Oe OR Se err ree 1210 to 12 35 
a CA Se ery 11 85 to 1210 
eee ee I I eee Ee 11 60 to 11 85 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon)................ 15 85 to 1685 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 10% Silicon)..,.......... 17 80 to 19 80 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel .........-.cesccccsees 19 85 to 20 85 


14 00 to 14 50 


ete. Fcc. ce he gueesccéeee ceeeseats 
138 35 to 14 35 


Ee cine ae hPa c6b 4 00 ad ows Cece obsess Coneces 

Bars.—Demand for iron bars has been light during the 
week and sales have been made on the basis of 1.30c Chi- 
cago, $1 a ton below the price of a week ago. Purchases 
of steel bars have also been light, though specifications 
keep up to normal proportions. Producers of these prod- 
ucts are not doing much to stimulate trade owing to the 
general weakness of the market. Consumers are awaiting 
with interest the action of the meeting of the steel bar 
manufacturers in New York this week, although it is not 
believed there will be any change in prices. We quote 
iron bars, 1.30¢ to 1.35c, Chicago, car load lots, mill ship- 
ments, half extras. Steel bars, 1.46%c half extras, Chi- 
cago delivery, carload lots, mill shipments, with 5c to toc 
extra for less than carload lots; angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.56%4c base half extras; hoops, 1.91%c for car lots and 
1.81%c for lots of 250 tons and greater, with full extras. 
Jobbers’ quotations on carloads and less: Iron, 1.65c to 
1.75¢c, base, full extras; steel, 1.60c to 1.70c; small angles, 
channels and tees, less than 3 x 3, 1.70c to 1.80c; hoops, 
2.10c rates, full extras. 

Billets—A few small lots of forging billets have been 
sold in the week, but aside from this the market is fea- 
tureless. We quote the official schedule of $24 Chicago, 
carload lots on open-hearth and Bessemer billets either 
for rerolling or forging. 

Sheets.—Except for special makes, there is little de- 
mand either for black or galvanized sheets. Jobbers are 
doing the best business, and this is confined to small lots. 
Galvanized is weaker and has sold at 80 percent off. We 
quote black sheets, carload lots, mill shipments: No. 27 
gauge, 2.46%2c to 2.51%c; No. 28 gauge, 2.51'%4c to 2.56%c; 
galvanized from mill, 75, 10 and 7% to 80 percent. Store 
prices are without material change, as follows: No. 16, 
2.45¢; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.60c; No. 
26, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.80c; No. 28, 2.90c; galvanized from 
store, 75 and 7% percent. 

Plates.—Both orders and specifications are exceedingly 
light, and the local interest is considering shutting down 
its South Chicago plant for an indefinite period. Prices 
are without change, and we continue to quote mill ship- 
ments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Tank steel, 4% inch 
and heavier, 1.75c; flange steel, 1.85c. 

s, tank steel, % inch and heavier, 1.90c to 


From store, we 


quote small lot 
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2c; 3-16, 2c to 2.10c; No. 8, 2.10c to 2.20c; No. 10, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; flange steel, 2.25c, all f. o. b. warehouse. 

Structural Steel.—Nothing of interest has 
during the week under review, demand being reduced to 
a minimum and prices without change. We quote mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Beams and 
channels, 16 inches and under, 1.76%c; 18 inches and over, 
1.8644c; universal plates, 1.75c; angles, 3 x 3 and larger, 
1.764%4c; tees, 3 x 3 and larger, 1.81%4c; zees, 1.76%c. On 


developed 


lots from store, we quote beams, channels and angles, 3 
x 3 and larger, I.g0c rates; 18, 20 and 24-inch, loc extra; 
tees, 1.95c rates. 

Merchant Steel.—<Aside from the usual daily run of or- 
ders and specifications there is nothing of importance to 
report. Prices are firm and the tone of the market is 
good. We quote mill prices, Chicago delivery: Spring 
steel, 2c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.60c; concave and con- 
vex, 1.75c; cutter shoe, 2.25c¢ to 2.30c; smooth finished ma- 
chinery steel, 1.714%4c base; plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, 
according to quality; toe calk, 2.01% to 2.11%c. Ordinary 
grades of tool steel, 6c to 8c; specials 12c and upwards. 
Cold rolled shafting in carload lots, 52, and in less than 
carload lots, 47 percent discount from list. 

Merchant Pipe.—It is usual for business to fall off at 
this time of the year, but there 
has been no marked diminution of either orders or speci- 
Prices are unchanged and we quote to consum 


producers report that 


fications. 
ers carload lots, mill shipments, random lengths, f. o. b. 


Chicago, as follows: 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Percent. Percent Percent. Percent. 

¢ to % inch inclusive..... 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
Se sas ebeCehededaseds 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 

“Ss Je Ae 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
7 to 12 inches inclusive 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carload lots, 12% percent advance over above prices 


Boiler Tubes.— Demand 
without change. We quote carload lots from mill, Chi- 


continues quiet Prices are 


cago delivery, as follows: 
Seamless 


L. W. Steel. C. C. Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1 Ne are. Tre 40.85 37.35 53.35 
1% to 2! i  enetewes > eats 53.85 36.35 40.35 
2% to 5& i Ktnewe sen 59.35 49.35 jf Upto 4 inches 
6 SP. OM tetas scesanes 53.85 36.35 / 48.35 


For car lots or less, direct from warehouse stock: 


Seamless 


L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
l ren a "sikcaddwawwdds 40 35 87.50 
[ak ee  cecceetastee ae 0 32.50 85 
234 to 5 TM. seccssvervccese 57.50 42.50 i Up to 4 inches 
6 Be O stcbs eabdches 50 32.50 l 45 


Cast Iron Pipe.—This is a product in which the open 
season brings activity and there is little buying in the 
winter months. Prices are without change, and we quote 
carload lots f. o. b. Chicago: 
inch and upwards, $27; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Although the local mill 
booked an order for 10,000 tons during the week under 


4-inch water pipe, $28; 6 


review, specifications on contracts have fallen off con 
siderably, and officials of the company are considering 
shutting down the entire plant for an indefinite period 
In this event, the rail specifications received will be trans 
ferred to other plants of the United States Stéel Cor 
poration. We quote standard sections, 500 tons and over, 
$28; less than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than car- 
load lots, $32; second quality rails, $27; 25-pound rails, 
$26 to $28; 12-pound rails, $28 to $30, with regular differ 
entials for intermediate sizes. Track supplies, mill ship 
ments, angle bars, 1.70c to 1.80c; 
1.85¢ to 1.95c (out of store, 2.10c to 2.20c rates): second 


spikes, first quality, 


quality, 1.55c to 1.65c; track bolts, 344 x 4%, with square 
nuts, 2.40c to 2.50c per 100 pounds (from store, 2.80c to 
2.90c); with hexagon nuts, 2.55c to 2.65c (from store, 3c), 
with usual differentials for other sizes. 

Wire Products.—Demand is light and no 
schedule prices has been made, although it 
shading of its 


change in 
1S reported 
that the leading interest is doing some 
regular prices where independént competition demands it 
We quote prices to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as follows 
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Wire nails, carload lots, $2.15; less than carload lots, $2.20. 
Cut nails, steel, carload lots, $2.05; less than carload lots, 
210. Plain wire, $2.05 carloads, and $2.15 in smaller lots; 
galvanized plain wire, carloads, $2.35; smaller lots, $2.40. 
Painted barb wire, carloads, $2.45; less than carloads, 
$2.50; galvanized, carloads, $2.75; less than carloads, $2.80; 
staples, carloads, $2.30; smaller lots, $2.35; galvanized, 
carloads, $2.70; smaller lots, $2.75. Bale ties, 824% and 5 
percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan on straight carload 
lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 percent discount from 
list f. o. b. Joliet or De Kalb with actual freight allowed 
not exceeding 50 cents per 100 pounds, 

Coke.— Buying is fair, with Frick coke being held firm 
at $2.65 at the ovens, and other grades of Connellsville 
coke from $2.35 up. New River and Pocahontas range 
from $4.75 to $5.15 Chicago. 

Old Material——While there is no change in prices, the 
heavy fall of snow within the last three days has greatly 
stiffened the market. Mills are buying only small ton 
nages—enough to cover requirements in the near future 
We quote dealers’ selling prices, gross tons, as follows: 


Pe WN SEED ccccecnsovenseveveosasséuecece ~«+++~-$14 00 to 14 50 


Old steel rails (mixed lengths) ...............0005. ye 900 to 960 
Old steel rails (long lengths) ee <e .«+«+- 1050 to 1100 
Relaying rails .... so ¥esessewee sete be Cebus ade 2300 to 2400 
Old wheels ...... Se ee ee 11 50 to 12 00 
Heavy melting steel ‘ : & Rr Barbe iien 900 to 950 
Mixed country steel geawe hawt Be ceccee T1060 to 760 


The following are selling prices for net tons 


No. 1 R. R. wrought $10 00 to 10 50 


No. 2 R. R. wrought ........ etinedaseees ne ooo 850 to 900 
Shafting %......... ‘ ‘ , ee 11 00 to 11 50 
Dealers’ forge No. 1 ‘ : ; . 900 to 950 
No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe ...... ees Oe 
2 BAe ‘ : 10 50 to 11 00 
Heavy cast (300 pounds and over) iceue 800 to 8 50 
Agricultural malleable .... : . 900 to 950 
| Shr ; pibeue ‘ee 14.00 to 14 60 
Steel axles ..... —_ ‘ 11 50 to 12 00 
No. 1 boilers, cut , ' : . T50to 800 
Cast borings ....... . 300 to 350 
Mixed borings, etc . ; ane wer . ... 800 to 8650 
Wrought turnings 600 to 6650 
Machine shop turnings — . 600 to 660 
Iron axle turnings .. 650 to 700 
Steel axle turnings . 600 to 6650 
Stove plate and light cast scrap ke al . iw 850 to 900 
Old iron splice bars baedme . 10 50 to 11 00 


CLEVELAND. 


OFFICE OF 7he /ron Trade Review, 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Dec. 15, 


There is a distinctly more cheerful feeline in nearly all 


quarters this week This may be due to conditions local 
and possibly transitory, but it nevertheless exists. In 
stead of ante-holiday dullness, there is more interest in 
the market and more sales have been made than for sev 
eral months. This improvement relates principally to pig 
iron sellers, but is enjoyed by others to some extent. 
Iron Ore.—The close of the season of navigation has 
come with shipments 12 percent less than for last year 
and a large tonnage on docks and in furnace yards. The 
prospect for next year is not bright for vesselmen and 
mine Owners and already there is some discussion of plans 
for lowering costs of transportation, especially in reduc 
ing wages of vessel employes. Had not unusual condi 


tions prevailed in the coal 


business, calling for an im 
mense shipment to Northern ports, the season would 
have been very unprofitable to many vessels As the 
demand for coal will not be so heavy next year and as 
the ore shipments will be decreased, it is expected that 
vessel employes will consent to a reasonable readjustment 
of wages. 

Pig Iron. —Prices of Southern iron are firmer, the usual 
minimum quotation for No. 2 being $9.50 Birmingham 
for delivery up to April 1. Some furnaces will not con 
tract beyond Jan. 1 at less than $10. A large tonnage has 
been sold, especially of the lower grades Pipe com 
panies, stove works and other manufacturers have bought 
Southern iron freely, but little has been sold to machin 
ery foundries. The market for Northern iron is dull and 
Prices show more of a tendency to meet Southern qui 
tations, as the new year with its reduction of blast fur 
mace costs comes on. Sales of No. 2 foundry are re 
ported very close to $13 Cleveland, by local producers, but 
the usual local quotation is $13 50 at the furnace. Valley 
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furnaces are selling at $13.50 to $13.75 at the furnace. 
Foundries and furnace representatives have not yet come 
to a definite agreement on prices for pig iron, to be used 
as a basis for bidding on castings for the Pennsylvania 


R. R. tunnel. One large seller of pig iron having offices 
’ 


in a number of cities received fully a hundred inquiries 
from foundries for prices on iron to be delivered during 
the next two or three years, but the company has de 


clined to make any quotation. Other companies have also 
refused, but still others look upon the business as desir 
able and appear to be willing to contract on a basis of 
$14 to $15, but have not named an exact price. Several 
foundries will submit to the Pennsylvania Co. bids based 
on a sliding scale of pig iron prices, but it is not known 
whether such bids will be considered. It is expected that 
contracts for 150,000 tons of the Pennsylvania castings will 
be made with concerns in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys and Cleveland. We quote as follows for Cleveland 
delivery, save on Northern gray forge, which is at Valley 


furnace: 


DePOGRGH - 6 ceicsicducovicses be owiule ..» $1400 to 14 50 
No. 1 Strong Foundry ... pan estan : -»» 1400 to 1460 
No. 2 Strong Foundry .. : i ot ..» 1825 to 1400 
No. 3 Foundry _— . 1275 to 18 60 
No. 2 Southern . ; saen 13 85 to 13 85 
Gray Forge, Valley furnace ..«» 1250 to 12 75 
Gray Forge, Southern .........+«.: : -+»+ 11 85 to 12 00 
Lake Superior charcoal : : : ; 16 50 to 17 00 


Finished Material——The bidding for the contract for 
the Rockefeller building, the buying of several thousand 
tons of plates and shapes for a new vessel, and the sale of 
a considerable tonnage of rails have been the features of 
the week. Sales from mills have been very fair, especially 
of steel bars, on which prices are guaranteed, but for 
material which might be affected by this week’s meetings 
in New York, there has been little demand. The agreed 
price of steel bars, 1.30c for Bessemer and 1.40c for open 
hearth, Pittsburg, still holds, while for bar iron, 1.30c 
at the mill is the usual price. Jobbers report a quiet 
week. In bar iron, sheets and some other kinds of ma- 
terial, they find concerns of many cities which give cus 
tomers quotations regardless of the Youngstown base, 


are getting an increasingly large amount of business, s 
that territory once profitable to Cleveland sellers is not 
now such an inviting field, but the jobber is finding other 
territory which can be successfully invaded. We quote 
mill sales of black sheets as follows: No, to, 1.75c; No. 
11-12, 1.80c; No. 14, 1.85c; No. 16, 1.95c; No. 27, 2.30c; No 
28, 2.40c. Galvanized, 75, 10 and 7 off. Out of stock, 
prices are as follows: No. 10, 2.10c; No. 12, 2.15¢; No. 14, 
2.20c; No. 16, 2.30c; No. 18-20, 2.40c; No. 24, 2.45c; No 


5-26, 2.50c; No. 27, 2.55c; No. 28, 2.65c; No. 30, 3.10c. 


Galvanized, out of stock, No. 16, 75 and 7% off; No. 18-20, 
75 and 10 off; No. 22-28, 75, 10 and 2% off 

Old Material.—There is more inquiry, but concerns 
which usually have a large amount of scrap for sale still 
refuse to part with their holdings at present low quota 
ions, which have not changed this week. We quote the 
following gross tons, Cleveland 


Old iron rails , $15 00 to 16 00 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 10 00 to 11 00 
Old ‘steel rails (6 feet and under) 11 00 to 12 00 
Old car wheels te 13 00 to 1400 
Steel boiler plates ~—— ; 900 to 10 00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ; 11 00 to 12 00 
Malleable iron (agricultural) : R . 900 to 1000 
Heavy steel ..... = gue < 4 9 00 to 10 00 


We quote the following net tons 
No. 1 R. R. wrought , . ...$11 50 to 12 00 


Mill scrap ........ 900 to 10 00 


No. 1 machine cast scrap 10 00 to 11 00 
Iron axles ...... 1400 to 15 00 


Axle turnings 9 00 to 10 00 


Wrought turnings (free from cast) 600 to 700 
Uncut wrought iron boilers 500 to 600 
600 to 700 


Grate bars 
Pipes and flues (clean 9 

Tank iron ; 800 to 900 
Hoop and band iron .. - 500 to 600 
Sheet iron a 400 to 5600 
Wrought drillings , e 700 
Stove plate .. ‘ ; 850 to 9 00 
Steel axles 18 00 to 1400 
Cast borings 50 to 800 


——_ 


CINCINNATI. 


tf 


A slight improvement in the iron 


week Pig iron is steadier, finished material ’ ¢ 





eee ee 


_———. 
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a fair demand, and the trade is more hopeful that the 
turn of the year wiil see conditions more active. In the 
coke market an easy tone prevails, with Connellsville 
foundry coke quoted at $2.25 f. o. b. ovens. 

Pig Iron.—Southern iron still has the market practically 
to itself, as the prices being made by the Southern pro- 
ducers still permit of placing this iron in the consuming 
centers at lower figures than the other producing dis- 
tricts can stand. This situation has prevailed now for a 
long enough period for the Southern producers to reach 
the conclusion that they may safely assume a firmer atti- 
tude without stopping the demand or allowing other dis- 
tricts to contest the field with them. As a result the week 
has developed a well established market at $9.50 Birming- 
ham. Quite a number of consumers have come into the 
market for iron covering their wants for the first quarter. 
Two 5,000-ton orders have been taken, on one of which 
$9.50 was shaded, but a number of 300 to 500-ton orders 
have been placed at $9.50 Birmingham. The inquiry now 
is mainly for No. 2 and No. 3 foundry and No. 2 soft. 
The lower grades are in slow request but there is an in- 
quiry from a sheet and tube mill for gray foree for 1,000 
tons per month, deliveries commencing with December. 
Gray forge is obtainable at $8 Birmingham as this grade 
has been dull and has not advanced with the other grades. 

For deliveries extending beyond the first quarter of 
1904 the asking price is $9.75 to $10 Birmingham. One 
sale of 500 tons is reported at $10 Birmingham for de- 
liveries February to May. This was for a choice brand 
of iron for which an understood premium of 25 cents per 
ton was obtained. There is still a number of small orders 
coming in from car loads up to 100 tons. The buying is 
footing up a fairly good tonnage. Commission firms and 
selling agents are rather conspicuous as buyers and have 
obtained some close prices in the week but as this iron 
has to be resold or goes in on contracts such transactions 
do not affect the general market so far as the melter is 


concerned. Current prices are: 


ee EE EE, Bice swe ce sebcewes eves ativenes $12 75 to 13 00 
ee eT fi cecsch ad sepeaweserensesuse 12 25 to 12 50 
re Pr CG vc cis oc onoddudcivesdecectt 1175 to 12 00 
EES Ms do as o cceinnneewes ccenssic cs 11 25 to 11 50 
ee Ce ose areeus osbecdecscces 1275 to 13 00 
ETS BUS OS MREE 0. Sedov cewecccadsevecese 12 25 to 12 50 

1075 to 11 25 


ia ca id aticn nan bongs Xiehe pees eebhes 
mn oe cvs kautedecsse > aves voceorecs 
re Pe A ba kab 0G Ke dedbbecoce ceeds 
Northern Silvery (8% silicon)................++-- 
EE OI PIED DIO osc coc cee coerce cvctcevces 


15 15 to 15 40 
1465 to 1515 
17 15 to 17 65 
18 75 to 19 00 


Finished Material—The market has not changed es- 
sentially the past week, but an improved demand is re- 
ported from some dealers although it is admitted that the 
buying is for conservative quantities. Bar iron is still 
the weakest item on the list and the low quotations now 
going have a tendency to encourage the belief that steel 
prices wili respond in the near future. Heavy sheets are 
easier, with a quotation of 1.95c having been made for 
No. 16 in car loads. For bar iron a quotation of 1.25c¢ 
Cincinnati has been made on car loads. Steel bars are 
quoted 1.43c base, half extras, with the retail price 1.75c 
for iron and steel out of store. Galvanized sheets are be- 
ing quoted at 75 and 10 and 5 and 2% percent off. We 
quote black sheets, No. 27, at 2.45c in car lots of 500 
bundles. Black sheets out of store are selling as follows: 
No. 28, 2.90c; No. 27, 2.80c; No. 16, 2.55c; No. 14, 2.45c; 
No. 12, 2.35c; No. 10, 2.30c. Tank plates are easy and 
sell out of store at 2c for %-inch and 2.10¢ for 3-16-inch. 
Beams and channels are quoted at 1.90c to 2c from stock, 
and angles at 1.90c to 2c for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe the independent mills are underselling 
the leading interest but to what extent is not easily ob- 
tainable. The market is therefore easy at quotations: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed. 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. Black Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
oe FS errr 66.7 56.7 63,7 53.7 
fC Se Se 68.7 58.7 65.7 55.7 
M% to 6 inch, inclusive ........ 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7. to 12-inch, inclusive ........ 67.7 57.7 64.7 54.7 
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Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent. 
Biss QD RPG fee 5 w dws 40's 0.0.6 we ocd vais cass cee sek 41.2 37.7 
ee EE ono ch Bb wel aa be 6nd owe kkk is ot ail 54.2 36.7 
2% to 5 SEED” etVlbn vebbebe Gece ve bal sGec coe 59.7 46.7 
Cat CO DLs atts w bp one daB pends cin eEeee es 54.2 36.7 


Old Material—The market is quiet and dealers are 
buying up iron and holding for recovery in prices. It is 
a dealers’ market with very little demand from other 
sources. We quote: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net toms.................. $10 00 to 10 50 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons........ csestctcns 108 4 
YS I ee ate -. 1600 to 17 00 
rr rr i | cuevdweees .«+++ 1200 to 1800 
Old short lengths, gross tons................ seeeeeees 1000 to 1100 
PR NS Pore re re -- 15 00 to 15 60 
rr ey ee oe Lt cence ae . 900 to 950 
Wrought turnings, net toms..................... «++» 600 to 650 
Cast borings, net tons............. EOE usjuenes 600 Ok ee 
—_—_—_——_ * 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Dec, 15, 

Although the report of stocks held by furnaces shows 
a large increase, stocks held by consumers are probably 
smaller than they have been for several years. Buying 
has been done so carefully for months that foundries 
have practically no pig iron on hand. Even the largest 
consumers call for prompt shipment. The holding of 
meetings in New York this week has had the effect of 
retarding the closing of business, as there is a general 
disposition to await developments. 

Pig Iron.—The market has a rather firm undertone and 
improvement is anticipated with more confidence. Con- 
sumption for the next thirty days will, however, be very 
light. Prices are about the same except that Southern 
iron is quoted at a slight advance, $9.50, Birmingham, 
for No. 2. We quote as follows: No. 2 X foundry, $15 
to $15.50; No. 2 plain, $14.25 to $14.75; Standard gray 
forge, $13.75 to $14; ordinary gray forge, $13 to 13.50; 
Southern No. 2 X, rail shipment, $13.50 to $13.75; South- 
ern No. 2 X on dock, $13 to $13.25. 

Finished Material.—The demand is very light and im- 
provement is not expected this month. Prices are un- 
changed as follows: Plates, 44-inch and thicker, 1.75¢ to 
1.80c; beams, angles, channels, 1.75c to 1.80c; small angles, 
1.50c to 1.60c; steel bars, 1.45¢ to 1.50c; Refined iron, 1.40¢ 
to 1.45c. 

Old Material.—There is a better feeling and prices are 
somewhat higher. We quote: Old steel rails, $11.75 to $12; 
miscellaneous heavy steel, $11.50 to $12; old steel axles, 
$14 to $15; old iron axles, $16 to $17; old iron rails, $15 to 
$16; old car wheels, $13 to $14; choice railroad No. 1 
wrought, $14 to $14.50; country scrap, $12.50 to $13; ma- 
chinery cast, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 2 light scrap (forge), 
$11 to $12; No. 2 light scrap (ordinary), $9.50 to $10; axle 
turnings, $10.50 to $11; wrought turnings, $8.75 to $9.25; 
wrought turnings, choice heavy, $10 to $10.50; cast borings, 
$6.25 to $6.75; stove plate, $9.75 to $10.25; wrought iron 
pipe, $10.50 to $11. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, \ 
ROOM 1909, No. 1§0 NASSAU SrT., Dec. 15. } 


Considerable interest is manifested in the different steel 
meetings to be held in this city during the next few days. 
At this writing the probabilities are the shafting interests 
will meet tomorrow, followed by the meeting of the plate 
pool on Thursday, and of billet manufacturers on Friday. 
There is some gossip concerning a meeting of rail and 
bar interests but confirmation cannot be had 

Opinion is to the effect that the only probable changes in 
prices, if any, will be in plates and shafting, but definite 
information is not obtainable. In plates the belief that 
lower schedules will be made has its origin in reasons 
largely sentimental. Reductions in billets and structural 
shapes are not expected. 

Pig Iron.—Sales continue of good volume and number, 
with Southern irons furnishing the major portion of the 
activity. Transactions cover from 25 to 500 ton lots, with 


buying for extended delivery a little more in evidence 
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than heretofore. Buyers, however, will not contract for 
a later period than March, and of sales of this character 
there have been very few. The general run of contracts 
closed have been for January and February delivery, with 
more of former than of the latter. There continues to be 
a difference in prices for forward shipment, but at $9.50 
at Birmingham for.No. 2 foundry the majority of the 
sales of one large interest has been made. A few sales are 
reported at $9.75, but liberal time allowances for payment 
made this possible. One large company is still offering 
No. 2 foundry for any shipment at $9.25 Birmingham, 
but another company will only close contracts at this 
figure for 1,000 ton lots for immediate delivery. In 
Northern irons the aggregate sales form a small tonnage, 
chiefly because Southern furnaces have been disposing of 
their output at as much as $2 per ton cheaper. Reports 
of a firmer situation in Northern irons are not justified 
by developments in this market. New York pig iron 
; 5.75; 


prices are as follows: Northern No. 1 X, $15.25 
uth 


No. 2 X, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 2 plain, $14.25 to $1 
ern No. 1 foundry, $13.25 to $13.75; No. 2 foundry, $13 to 
$13.25; No. 3 foundry, $12.25 to $12.75; No. 4 foundry, 


to $1 
5; Si 


$11.75 to $12.25 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Al! branches of the finished 
material market are quiet. The dullness which usually sets in 
at this time of the year has been increased pending the outcome 
of the meetings of the various pools here during the next few 
days. In structural shapes the only thing of interest is the 
bright outlook for the new year, especially in Greater New 
York, where a notable revival in the building industry is con- 
fidently expected Some propositions that have been lying 
dormant for nearly a year are now getting into shape, among 
them the new building of the Equitable Life Insurance Co., 
which will take about 3,000 tons, and the new St. Regis hotel, 
which will mean about 2,000 tons. In plates a very quiet 
situation is noticed, due to talk about the possibility of lower 
prices. In bars, a buyers’ market prevails, with a large cus- 
tomer finding no difficulty in getting liberal concessions. Sheets 
are dull, and reports of shading of prices are current among 
jobbers. New York prices are as follows: Beams and chan- 
nels, 15 inches and under, 1.75c to 1.90c; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 
1.75¢ to 1.90c; zees, 1.75c to 1.90c; bulb angles, 2.05c to 2.35c; 
deck beams, 2.05c to 2.25c; sheared steel plates, tank, 1.75c to 
1.80c; flange, 1.85c¢ to 1.90c; firebox, ordinary, 1.95c¢ to 2c; re- 
fined iron bars, 1.40c to 1.45c; soft steel bars, 1.40c to 1.50c; 
steel sheets, in carloads, New York, No. 28 black, 2.50c to 


2.60c; galvanized, 75 and 10 to 75 and 5 off 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Dec. 15 
While the iron market may here and there still show 
what might be termed “weak spots,” there is a decidedly 
better feeling than has been known-in a long while, and 
the buying for the past two or three weeks has doubt 
less equaled the total sales of Southern iron for the three 
preceding months. The movement of the accumulation on 
furnace yards throughout the district is alone a decided 
factor if bringing about improved conditions in the iron 
trade. If cars were available and the iron could be loaded 
promptly, sales now in hand would consume every ton of 
the standard foundry grades now on the yards of the 
district by Jan. to Prices have advanced and are 
very generally being held at $9.50 to $10 for No. 2 foun 
dry, with special brands in some cases bringing 25 cents 
more. There is still a decided tendency on the part of 
sellers to confine deliveries to the next 60 days, and at 
any rate, not to book orders for delivery beyond the first 
quarter of 1904. We quote today as follows 


No. 1 Foundry — $10 00 to 10 50 
No. 1 Soft 10 00 to 10 50 
No. 2 Foundry 9 50 to 1000 
No. 2 Soft : 950 to 10 00 
No. 83 Foundry , 900 to 950 
No. 4 Foundry 850 to 900 
Gray Forge 4 825 to 850 
Alabama Car Wheel. al! grades ‘ 16 00 to 17 00 


There is some evidence of further restriction of char 
coal iron output. The output for Alabama and Georgia 
has already been reduced one-third as compared with 
the output six months ago, The demand for this iron 
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is and for the past quarter has-been quite dull. ~The 
market shows no sign of any early miarked activity in 
sympathy with coke iron. 

The coal output continues good, with fair demand. The 
best grades of steam coal bring $1.40 to $1.50 at the mines, 
while other grades are selling down as low as $1.15. Do- 


mestic coal has not been in such great demand this sea- 


son as last. Coke is firm at $3 to $3.50, Birmingham 
Probably 750 ovens in this district have been shut down, 
owing to the blowing out of several furnace stacks As 
a consequence, there is not a great dea coke on the 


market and very little cutting of prices 


The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


Oorrice or 7he /ron Trade Review. 
ROOM 1909, NO. 150 Nassau St., Dec, 15 





Pig Tin.—The market has developed more strength 
during the past week than could be noted for the same period 
in months Advances have been over 1 cent per pound 
since our last report he improved situation is due to the 
operations of speculative interests in London,-who find in the 
scarcity of spot an inducement to bull the metal. As intimated, 
the London market has been especially buoyant, and prices 
for both spot and futures show an advance of over £7 over 
those of a week ago, with actual business decidedly more brisk 
than here. Today’s closings at the Metal Exchange follow: 
Spot to December, 27.60c to 27.90c. London closed today as 
follows. Spot, £127; futures, £128 §s Arrivals at Atlantic 
ports for the month to date aggregate 320 tons, with 1,665 tons 
afloat 

Copper.—Although the “official” prices are up about 


4c for all grades, sales have only been moderate. The business 


I 
that has developed has not made buyers do more than purchase 
such supplies as they need for immediate use, despite reports 
of combinations to boost prices The advance in London, 


which began about ten days ago, was well maintained during 


the week, and prices today show only a slight increase over 


Closing prices at the Metal Exchange today 


those last quoted 

were as follows: Lake, 12%c to 1254c; electrolytic, 124% to 
12%4c; casting, 124%c to 12%c. London’s closings today fol 
low: Spot, £57; futures, £56 12s. Exports for the month to 
date aggregate 5,278 tons, against 5,207 tons for the same 


period a year ago 

Lead.—During the week the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. made the price of 50-ton, 30-day shipments, 4c, 
an advance of $3 per ton. Spot sells at 434c, and supplies are 
light St. Louis and London are stronger, and command 
4.17'4c and £11 5s, respectively 

Spelter.—Is quiet vith spot at 5'4c nominal, and Ds 
cember at 4%c. St. Louis is slightly lower at 4.45c. London 

higher at £21 10s 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is 7c, Hallett’s 6%e, and out 
side brands 534c 

Quicksilver. Is qu ted at $46 50 to $47.50 per flask of 
76'2 pounds in lots of 100 flasks. London is & §s 

Nickel.—-Is selling at 40c to 47c for large lots dewn to 
1 ton, and 50c and 60c for smalle: t 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The Jron Trade Review } 
11ts MONADNOCK BLOCK Dec. 15 


Prices of metals are increasing in firmness, and ad 
vances have been made in copper, pig tin and pig lead 
during the week under review The effort to stimulate 


trading by putting up prices has failed so far, consumers 
continuing to cover for just enough material to last them 


a few weeks. We have revised our quotations, and quote 
jobbers’ prices on Lake copper, carload lots, 13c; smaller 
quantities, 13'%c; casting, 127¢c to 13 Pig tin, carload 
lots, 2754c; lesser lots, 28%c. Pig lead, 4.25c in 50 to 100 
ton lots, and 4.50c to 4.65c in smaller quantities; sheet 


zinc, 6c; antimony, 7%c to 7%c for both Cookson’s and 


Hallett’ 


The demand for old metals is moderate, and prices are 
without material change. We quote dealers’ selling prices 
as follows Copper wire, $11.50 to $11.75; heavy copper 
$11.25. to $11.50; light copper, $10.50 to $10.75; red brass, 


S10 to $10.25: red brass turnings. S&.so to SS 75; yellow 


brass, $7.50 to $7.75: yellow brass turnings, $6.50 to $6.75; 
lead, $3.90; zinc, $4 25; pewter, $17 
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FOUNDRY IRON IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 

Southern producers of pig iron have furnished so 
large a part of the iron market history of the past few 
months that it is not surprising that an improvement 
in their business is taken in many quarters for im- 
provement in the iron trade at large. The Southern 
furnace companies themselves appear to have shared 
in this popular estimate. At least they have advanced 
their prices from the low point within the past week; 
and here and there the opinion comes out that the turn 
has come and that still higher prices are ahead. There 
should be nowhere any disposition to discourage such 
hopefulness, and it would be highly gratifying should 
it turn out that the call for pig iron is such as to steady 
or even advance the current market price. But at the 
same time it is well not to ignore the factors in the 
situation that may operate against the much desired 
higher level ; for it will be better to gauge the situation 
in advance than to encourage expectations that may be 
disappointed. 

It is to be considered that the blast furnacemen of 
the East and the Central West were practically out of 
the market for two months preceding Dec. 1 and in the 
present month have participated in only a limited way 
in what the Southern furnaces have regarded an excel- 
lent buying movement. It was this very abstention of 
Northern pig iron producers. from the market, and 
their steady refusal for weeks to meet Southern prices 
that at length convinced buyers that Southern iron was 
cheap and might be bought with safety anywhere be- 
low $9.50 at furnace for No. 2. 

There is no cause for special optimism in the fact 
that the bulk of the demand for foundry iron over a 
period of ten weeks has been met by furnaces (Ala- 
bama and Tennessee) that in 1902 produced but 36 
percent of the foundry pig iron manufactured in the 
country and probably not more than 30 percent of what 
was consumed in that year, since much the larger part 
of our imports was melted in foundry cupolas. 

It does not appear that the Southern companies de- 
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liberately set out to monopolize the Northern market 
for foundry iron. The bad feeling that led to the 
breaking up of the Southern association made the tak- 
ing of business away from a competitor more of an 
object than getting it on one’s own order books; and 
this has seemed to be the governing influence with the 
leading Southern companies. The Northern furnace- 
men, with a desire to mend a bad situation, meantime 
entered into their agreement to cut down production, 
For the greater part of three months many of them 
have had their furnaces idle or working up to but a 
portion of capacity. Meanwhile the output of Alabama 
furnaces has been the largest for the year. In the first 
six months of the year Alabama furnaces produced 
777,870 tons, or an average of 129,645 tons a month. 
For the five months ending with November Alabama 
production compares as follows with that of important 
foundry iron producing centers in the Central West: 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. 
ee, eee 81,439 104,357 133,008 148,527 134,711 
Shenango Valley...108,234 88.484 &4827 81,232 32,929 
Mahoning Valley... 98,541 117,217 106,601 4801 47,344 
Cent. and Nor. 'Ohio.105,127. 110,426 122,077 87,810 52,784 


The figures show that Alabama’s pig iron output in 
October and November was greater than its average 
for the first half of the year, and in November was 
greater than that of the other three important districts. 
While it is well known that the ordinary output of the 
three Northern districts named is very largely Bes- 
semer iron, they produced fully 400,000 tons of foundry 
iron in 1902, in addition to more than 100,000 tons of 
malleable Bessemer. Their foundry iron capacity has 
been increased this year by the erection of two modern 
furnaces, one at Cleveland and the other at Toledo. 

The important question bearing on the course of the 
foundry iron market in the Central West in the early 
part of 1904, relates to the policy the Northern fur- 
naces will pursue. This seems to have been overlooked 
in some of the conclusions drawn from the recent large 
sales of Southern iron. With high coke contracts on 
hand, running to the end of the year, and a high labor 
cost, the Central Western furnaces found idleness pref- 
erable to the piling of high priced iron or selling their 
product on the market at the level fixed by the South- 
ern furnaces in their campaign of retaliation upon each 
other. Now, after spending weeks as onlookers the 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania furnace companies 
whose plants are fit—and the number is not small— 
will naturally seek to re-establish relations wieh their 
trade. Coke prices for the first half of 1904 will mean 
$1.50 to $2 saved on the 1903 fuel cost of a ton of 
foundry iron. Labor cost will be lower; there will be 
a saving on limestone, and presumably a slight reduc- 
tion in freight. Knowing that ore prices are to be 
lower in 1904 than in 1903, the furnaceman with ore 
on hand may choose to stand his loss at once rather 
than to drag it along through the vear and then charge 
off the difference in a lump. If he puts his ore on what 
may be assumed as the 1904 basis and takes the new 
figures for the other cost components, he can take off 
at least $3 from his cost of 1903. Already, in antici- 
pation of the new basis of costs, some sales of Northern 
foundry iron have been made at Lake Erie points at 
figures meeting the $9.50 Birmingham basis for No. 2. 
Furnaces that have their own Lake Superior ore sup- 
ply are still some distance from their cost line, figured 
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on the 1904 basis, when they meet $9.50 Birmingham, 
while there are prominent Southern producers whose 
cost is above that figure, since $9.50 for, No. 2 means 
about $8.50 as an average for the entire output of the 
furnace. 

It is to be considerd also that- many of the leading 
consuming centers for foundry iron in the Middle 
West are also blast furnace centers—Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus, 
Pittsburg—and that the furnaces at all these points are 
of modern construction and in a number of cases have 
both ore and fuel properties either by direct owner- 
ship or through connected interests. If there should 
not be business enough to go around, after the open- 
ing of the new year, the price is not so likely to be 
fixed by competition between the North and the South 
as between these strong interests in the Central West. 
The situation turns, then, on the question, whether 
such a buying movment will be seen after the opening 
of 1904 as will take up the Southern production 
around present prices and fully occupy the large addi- 
tion certain to be made to the output of foundry iron 
in the Central West. 





UNION STRENGTH IN STEEL CORPORATION MILLS. 

Much emphasis has been placed in some recent pub- 
lications on a forthcoming conference between Presi- 
dent Corey, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and President Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of discussing a reduction in the 
Amalgamated wage scale to become effective the first 
of the year. No such conference has been arranged, 
and should any wage conference take place, the presi- 
dents of the subsidiary companies of the steel corpora- 
tion would meet Mr. Shaffer. 

While wages have been reduced in the non-union 
mills of the American Sheet Steel Co. and the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co., nothing of this kind has been at- 
tempted in the union plants of these two concerns, and 
the American Sheet Steel Co. officials did not even 
participate in the special convention arranged for by 
the independent sheet manufacturers to secure a re- 
duction in sheet workers’ wages. 

Not more than 6,000 of the employes of the subsi- 
diary companies of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion are affiliated with the Amalgamated Association, 
although much that has been published would give the 
impression that a majority of the steel workers of these 
subsidiary companies are members of this organiza- 
tion. The main strength of the association is among 
the independent mills and not in the steel corporation 
plants. 

Among steel corporation companies the Amalga- 
mated Association is strongest in the American Tin 
Plate Co., of whose 250 mills it controls 177, while 73 
are operated non-union. Of the 164 mills of the 
American Sheet Steel Co. 91 are operated non-union 
and 73 are controlled by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion. Of the eleven plants of the American Steel Hoop 
Co. only five are controlled by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, while the National Steel and National Tube 
companies each operate one mill controlled by this or- 
ganization. The Carnegie Steel Co., Lorain Steel Co., 
Illinois Steel Co., Shelby Steel Tube Co. Union and 
Sharon works are all operated non-union, so that it 
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can be seen what a small proportion of the steel work- 
ers of the subsidiary companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation are affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Association. The wages of fully 85 percent of the 
steel workers of the subsidiary companies can be re- 
duced without the formality of a conference with the 
Amalgamated Association. 


Frick Coke Co. Reduces Wages. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 15, the H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pitts 
burg, posted notices at all its plants in the Connellsville 
region—including all the opefations of the United States 
Steel Corporation in the Connellsville field—of a reduc- 
tion in all wages, averaging about 17 percent. Ten days 
ago some of the independent operators in the region 
made reductions in wages ranging from 15 to 20 percent 
and the operators who have not yet announced reduc- 
tions will do so within a few days. The following notice 
was posted at all the Frick plants: “The radical change 
in business conditions and the great reduction in the 
price of coke within the past six months make a read- 
justment of wages necessary, therefore, on and after 
Dec. 16, 1903, the following prices will be paid for labor: 
Mining and loading, room and rib coal, 100 bushels, $1.10; 
heading coal, $1.25; wet heading coal, $1.30 Drawing 
coke, 100 bushels, 63 cents. Drivers in drift and shaft 
and slope mines, respectively $2.10 and $2.20 per day. 
» cents. Charges per oven, 4 cents 


Leveling per oven, 10! 
All other labor is proportionately reduced 

Since Feb. 10, 1894, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. has made 
six voluntary advances in wages, which were followed 
by all the other operators in the Connellsville region, the 
aggregate amounting to about 63 percent. The announce- 
ment of the wage scale on Feb. 10, 1894, was followed 
by an advance of 16 percent on April 1, 1805, and on 
Jan. 1, 1896, advances were again made amounting to 
from 10 to 15 percent. On April 29, 1890, a 7% percent 
advance was granted, and on Feb, 28, 1900, a new scale 
was announced which advanced wages 12% percent. The 
next advance was made on Jan. 1, 1903, an average of 8 
percent. 


Felix F. Wiener, manager of Henry Pels & Co., manufac- 
turers of beam shears and punches, of 66 and 68 Broad street, 
New York, has returned from a business trip abroad. Mr. 
Wiener visited the main office of the firm in Berlin and also 
their Erfurt works for the purpose of studying some new con- 


structions that will be introduced in their machines next year. 


Fire at the plant of the Solid Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa., 
was caused by the crossing of two electric light wires in the 
new chipping shop, which was destroyed. The main building 
was saved. Loss, $15,000; covered by insurance. The company 
has started to rebuild the chipping shop and is temporarily 
using a part of the main foundry for cleaning castings. The 
fire has not seriously interfered with the company filling its 


orders 


On Wednesday, Dec. 16, the wages of the machinists 
employed in the plants in the Youngstown, O., district 


were reduced by 5 to I5 percent. 


The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., was again shut down this week for a lack 


of orders 


The Keystone Iron & Metal Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
dealer in scrap iron, steel and metals, announces that its 
new yards have been completed and it is now ready to 
Chas. Neidhardt Jr., for 
Allegheny, and L 


transact business in all lines 
merly of the Gannon Iron Co., of 
Steinfirst, of Pittsburg, are the members of the company 





John M. Thomas, head of the Thomas Furnace Co., oper 
ating the Minerva furnace at Milwaukee, has leased the 
Hiawatha mine at Stambaugh, Menominee range, and will 
yperate it for the furnace. Some excellent ore has been 
recently found. 






































42 
The Labor Situation. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN SHEET MILL WAGES. 


The special convention of sheet mill workers of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, held at 
Pittsburg last week, commencing on Tuesday and adjourning 
on Saturday, adopted a proposition for submission to the in- 
dividual sheet lodges, calling for an increase in the limit of 
output of about 11 percent and a wage reduction for the ton- 
nage men of 10 percent. As the convention was only called 
for the purpose of either increasing or removing the limit of 
output, the question of accepting a reduction could not finally 
be passed ppon and as a result the entire matter is now being 
submitted to the sheet lodges, each delegate having promised 
to do his utmost to insure the acceptance of the proposition 
without change. In case it is accepted it will become ef- 
fective on Jan. I. 

The request of the Independent Sheet Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation that the limit of output be removed entirely and 
that the wages of the tonnage men be reduced 20 percent, 
with a proportionate reduction in the wages of the day men, 
was flatly refused by the delegates in convention and the 
counter offer was accepted by the independent manufacturers 
after many joint conferences. The report that the American 
Sheet Steel Co. had a representative at the convention is 
untrue, as this company refused to have anything to do 
with the demands of the independent manufacturers. Of 
course, if the sheet mill lodges accept the proposition as drawn 
up in convention, of which there is every probability, the 
American Sheet Steel Co. will operate its union plants on the 
same scale basis. 

The present scale limits the number of heats per turn in 
sheet mills to nine, and this has been increased to ten, thus 
increasing the number of pairs per turn on doubling mills of 
25 gauge and lighter from 135 to 150, while the output on 
other gauges has been proportionately increased. The privi- 
lege of averaging up on the bi-weekly output is also granted; 
that is, if the output on one turn should fall short, the ton- 
nage men have the privilege of making up this shortage, the 
output being averaged every two weeks. It is stated on re- 
liable authority that at the non-union mills of the American 
Sheet Steel Co., in the Kiskiminetas Valley, the average output 
on 25 gauge and lighter is 144 pairs weekly, as compared with 
150 pairs, the new limit established by the convention for 
ratification by the sheet lodges. The plan of operation at 
these mills was suggested for adoption by the convention, and 
is styled as the “natural method.” By this scheme of operation 
the number of heats on Monday morning, when the rolls are 
not in very good condition, is less than later in the week, when 
the rolls are in prime condition. Thus on Monday the num- 
ber of heats per turn is seven, on Tuesday eight or nine, on 
Wednesday ten or eleven, and on Thursday and Friday as 
high as fourteen heats per turn are made. This permits of a 
much better method of operation and the product is much bet- 
ter than when the mills are pushed to their utmost early in 
the week. Of course by the method of averaging up the pairs 
to 150 per turn, this method of operation can also be carried 
out in a limited way. 

The convention refused to consider any proposition for re- 
duction in the wages of the day hands, who with the number 
of turns increased from nine to ten will in reality secure an 
advance of about 11 percent. The tonnage men on the other 
hand are to accept a reduction in wages amounting to 10 
percent. The card rate for basing the wages of the sheet 
workers was, however, reduced from 3 to 2% cents, with a 2 
percent advance for each tenth advance in the selling price of 
sheets. On this basis, should sheets sell at 3 cents, the ton- 
nage workers would receive the same rate of wages as at the 
present time. 
rate of 3 cents for more than a year, and are now quoted at 
2.35¢ for No. 28 gauge, there is little likelihood of an advance 
in wages in the near future, for sheets will have to sell at 
2.60c pefore there is an advance of 2 percent 
justments of the scale will be continued and the sales of the 
independents will hereafter be averaged up with those of the 


As sheets have been selling below the card 


Bi-monthly ad- 
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American Sheet Steel Co. to establish the card rate. Inde- 
pendent sheet mills wefe represented as follows: American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., G. M. Verity; Canonsburg 
Iron & Steel Co., Messrs. Budke and Watson; Empire Iron & 
Steel Co., Niles, O., Messrs. Taylor and Thomas; Inland 
Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., Messrs. Beatty and Stevens: 
Muskingum Valley Iron & Steel Co., Zanesville, O., W. E. 
Lloyd; Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., Col, 
Andrews; Zug & Co., Ltd., Pittsburg, Alex. 
Laughlin Nail Co., Martins Ferry, O. W. L. Glessner; 
Whitaker Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va. N. E. Whitaker; 
Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., J. A. 
Campbell; Waynesburg Forge, Sheet & Tin Mills, Waynes- 
burg, Pa., W. H. Griffiths; Neal Bros., Pittsburg, A. H. Neal: 
James H. Nutt, secretary. 

The independent tin plate manufacturers have not yet 
asked for a reduction in the Amalgamated mills, but it is 
probable that such action will be taken now that the way:has 
been opened by the Amalgamated Association and since the 
American ‘in Plate Co. has made a reduction of 20 percent 


Patterson . 


in its non-union mills, 


LABOR UNION FINED AS A CORPORATION. 


One thousand dollars’ fine for illegal acts as a corporate body 
was imposed upon Franklin Union No. 4, Chicago press feed- 
ers, by Judge Holdom Dec. 12. The court found the union as 
a corporation guilty of contempt of court for violating an in- 
junction restraining it as an organization from interfering 
with the business or employes of ten printing firms, members 
of the Chicago Typothetz. Judge Holdom severely condemned 
the acts of pickets and union members which followed the 
press feeders’ strike. “Such warfare cannot and will not be 
tolerated by the courts in a land of peace, where the people 
are governed by law, and the law would be lacking in one of its 
most necessary attributes if it was impotent to punish for such 
violation.” 

Judge Holdom, in his opinion, reviewed the details of the 
strike, declared Sept. 27, and of the terms of the injunction 
granted Oct. 10, and then recited various acts of violence 
brought out in court as having been committed by the strikers. 

“From the affidavits in evidence in this case,” said the judge, 
“it appears that more than 50 people have been, since the in- 
ception of the difficulties set forth. in the bill, assaulted, intimi- 
dated, called opprobrious epithets and threatened with harm, 
simply because they worked in a place vacated voluntarily by 
members of Franklin Union No. 4, all of the alleged aggress- 
ors, with the exception of John Mucher, being members of 
the union, and John Mucher, condemned twice for assault 
and unlawful picketing in company with members of the 
union, in violation of the injunction, has been defended by the 
lawyer of the union. 

“Bearing in mind that the charge in the bill is that of con- 
spiracy, and that the acts enjoined were those used in further- 
ance of such conspiracy, it would seem from the evidential 
facts that the actions of the union at the meeting of Sept. 27, 
in the establishment of the strike headquarters on Custom 
House court, the assault and intimidation by Assistant Ser- 
geant-at-Arms Kavanagh, and by Visiting Committeeman Hag- 
berg, the payment of strike benefits at the strike headquarters 
by the union treasurer with the union money, and the fact 
that no discrimination was made against the members of the 
union known to be guilty of acts in themselves criminal, es- 
tablish the union as a co-conspirator with its offending mem- 
bers, party and privy to the violations of the injunction of 
which some of its members stand convicted, and therefore 
guilty of violation of the injunction and amenable to discipline 
for such violation, providing it can be so disciplned under the 
law.” 

Recounting the acts of the strikers, Judge Holdom said: 
“Punishment is meted out in accordance with the gravity of 
the offense committed. The consequences of violation of the 
injunction by the union have been many assaults on innocent 
persons seeking to work under contracts satisfactory to them- 
selves and their employers. There has been no discrimination 
between the sexes. Women have been assaulted and terrorized 
and followed to their homes and their families intimidated. 
Murder has even resulted from the unlawful acts of the union 
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and its striking members. The complainants have been inter- 
fered with and arrested in the prosecution of their lawful 
and business and have been put to great expense, an 


affairs ut te 
and anxiety in asserting their rights before the law 


noyance < 
and in seeking the protecting arm of this court. 


“The court is impressed,” the judge said, just before im- 
posing the fine, “with the utter impossibility in this particular 
case of attaining the ends of justice by the imposition of a 
nominal fine, and that the duty resting upon the court impels 
a fine somewhat measured by the gravity of the offenses com 
mitted, the continued disregard of the injunction and the per- 
sistent persecution of honest wage-earners who are entitled 
to the protection of the law in the pursuit of their daily vo 
cation. To the courts they have a right to look for protection, 
with confidence that such rights shall be maintained in their 
integrity.” 

The union will carry the case to a higher court 


PROPOSED NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


A bill providing for a national arbitration tribunal will 
be introduced in Congress by Senator Cullom, of Illinois. 

Following are some of the important provisions of the bill. 
which is receiving the consideration of some of the leading 
public officials, including President Roosevelt : 

To bring a controversy before the tribunal either or both 
parties are required to fil€ a petition setting forth in detail 
the cause of difference, claims, etc. 

If both parties to the contention abide by the decision the 
records of the investigation are not made public. If the op- 
posite case the entire investigation may be made public with 
the permission of one of the contestants. 

During the progress of the investigation either contestant 
may modify claims or demands. 

Each member of the tribunal shall receive a salary of 
$8,000 a year. A monthly bulletin will give the decisions of 
the tribunal, lists of petitions, etc. 

The tribunal may issue subpceenas, administer oaths, and re- 
quire the attendance and testimony of witnesses, to require the 
production of papers and writings relating to the matter under 
investigation 


PROTECTING NON-UNION MEN. 

Following an agreement made with the New York Electro- 
typers’ and Stereotypers’ Union by the United States Print- 
ing Co., an Ohio corporation doing business in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., that after Jan. 1 it will retain only union men in its 
employ, Justice Marean, in the New York Supreme Court, has 
granted a temporary injunction restraining the company from 
discharging its non-union men. An order was issued against 
the company and the electrotypers and stereotypers directing 
them to show cause why the injunction should not be made 
permanent. [The complainants allege conspiracy to make the 
shop a union concern. 

Justice Marean’s decision is sweeping in its provisions, and 
restrains the union from organizing a strike against the com 
pany, picketing, boycotting, or in any other way interfering 
with its business 


NATIONAL BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A national conference of contractors was held in Chicago 
four days of last week, concluding Saturday night. A new 
Organization to be known as the National Building Trades 
Employers’ Association was formed, and the following officers 
were elected: President, W. D. O’Brien, Chicago; vice presi- 
dents, H. C. Gillick, St. Louis; Thomas H. Doane, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; C. J. George, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, A. M 
Craig, Chicago; treasurer, S Keighley. There was a radical 
difference of opinion upon various matters of principle and 
policy which at times caused acrimonious discussion. One 
subject of prolonged discussion was as to whether the new 
Organization should favor the “closed shop” or the “open 
shop” policy. Some of the contractors were disposed to favor 
the “closed shop,” but action taken by the board of business 
agents of Chicago unions, while the convention was in session, 
had important influence in bringing about the adoption of 
the “open shop” policy. The business agents passed a re 
solution declaring that strikes would be ordered on all jobs 
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where contractors refused them admittance to make inspection 
and learn whether or not non-union help was being employed. 

When the news of this action reached the convention, the 
contractors were indignant, and some of them who had pre- 
viously favored the “closedShép” declared themselves ready 
to join with. those who were opposed to it.. The ‘constitution 
as finally adopted favors the “open shop.” Another clause 
of the constitution which aroused discussion was this: “It 
shall be the sense of this organization that its members shall 
be free to compete with each other throughout the country.” 
The New York contractors strongly objected to this provision 
and when it was adopted, declared that they would not be 
come members of the new organization. After the adoption 
of the constitution, the following resolutions were carried 
without opposition 

Resolved, that the following eight cardinal principles shall 
form the basis of all dealing with our employes ; 

There shall be no limitation set to the amount of work a 
man shall do in a day 

There shall be no restriction of the use of machinery or 
tools. 

[here shall be no restriction of the use of manufactured 
material except prison made. 

That no person shall have the right to interfere with work- 
men during working hours 

That the use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 

Chat the foreman shall be the agent of the employer. 

That all workmen are at liberty to work for whomsoever 
they see fit. 

Chat all employers are at liberty to employ or discharge 
whomsoever they see fit 

At the banquet held at the conclusion of the. business ses- 
sions President O’Brien, who acted as toast maker, refused 
to toast the stars and stripes as an emblem of liberty. “Why, 
the emblem of liberty is a farce,” he said, “when men are shot 
down in the streets because they are trying to earn an honest 
living; when we are afraid to assert our rights for fear some 
labor organization will oppose us.” At the same banquet 
President O’Brien proposed the name of President Roosevelt 
as the man who is not afraid to say “No.” The guests ap- 
plauded enthusiastically and then all sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


U. S. STEEL CORPORATION RETRENCHMENT. 


A semi-official announcement has been made in New 
York that the wage reductions of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion will go into effect Jan. 1. They will range from 5 to 
20 percent, and will affect all men where union agreements 
are not necessary. In cases of unions, agreements are’ 
expected to be made which will reduce wages uniformly. 
This reduction will affect about 150,000 workmen in the 
various grades of the subsidiary companies. The remain- 
ing 10 percent of employes are members of the Amalga 
mated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, whose 
wage schedule runs to July 1, 1904. - 

It was asserted that, barring some unforeseen technicali 
ties, employes of the corporation who participated in the 
profit-sharing plan will, in the coming month, receive a $5 
dividend on the stock to which they subscribed at $82.50. 

The impression obtains in some quarters, however, that 
the United States Steel Corporation will not begin in Jan 
uary payment of the extra dividends on the stock held by 
employes under the profit-sharing plan, but will wait until 
the expiration of the full five years, when it will pay the 
accumulated dividends in a lump sum, Under the terms 
of the plan put out by the Finance Committee, which was 
approved by the directors, the corporation must pay in 
January the first dividend under the profit-sharing plan. 


The bonus ts nearly $200,000 





MAYOR HARRISON CALLS A HALT ON UNIONS. 


‘ 


Che invasion of the Chicago fire department by labor unions 
has aroused Mayor Harrison, who says it must be stopped 
“In the mechanical branches of the city’s service,” said the 
mayor, “where the employe is simply a workingman, it is all 
right for him to belong to a union; but where the man belongs 
to a department, like the firemen or policemen, he has no right 
to have a divided allegiance. He must owe allegiance to only 


one master, the city of Chicago.” The voicing of the mayor's 
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sentiments along this line was occasioned by the receipt of an 
appeal from engineers of the fire department, asking for in- 
creased wages. The men seeking the increase are members of a 


union. 





WILL LEAVE OWING TO LABOR TROUBLES. 


entered into whereby 


Preliminary contracts have been 
Mathis Bros., of Chicago, manufacturing ventilating and heat- 
ing apparatus for large buildings, will remove to La Porte, Ind. 
The company employs nearly 100 men now, but upon removal 
to La Porte will employ more than 200. New buildings will 
be erected, part of the money for that purpose being furnished 
by citizens of La Porte as a bonus. This will be the fourth 
manufacturing plant removed to La Porte from Chicago in 
two years. Mathis Bros. will leave Chicago because of labor 
troubles and in order to secure a larger plant for their ex- 


panding business. 


—_—— 


LABOR NOTES. 


The threatened strike of the employes of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co., Sydney, N. S., has been averted by the company 
agreeing to reduce rent of the company’s houses to the men 
50 percent, and to supply them with coal for fuel at cost from 
the yard. The company refuses to recognize the union. 

Workmen employed in the New York Central car shops at 
Albany, N. Y., have been granted an increase in wages, pur- 
suant to an additional agreement made last July between the 
general superintendent of motive power and the car builders 
and repairers. The company is introducing as rapidly as pos- 
sible the piece work system in its shops. 

The strike of iron molders in Spokane, Wash., which has 
dragged along since May 1, has been settled. The foundrymen 
agreed to unionize the shops and the men returned to work, 
leaving the question of wages to be adjusted later. 

The United States Steel Corporation is carrying out a re- 
trenchment program in all departments of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie railroad. Operators, trainmen and employes of all 
classes have been discharged. 

Employes of the Chester (W. Va.) tin plate mill of the 
American Tin Plate Co. have accepted the reduced rate scale 
and the entire plant will start in full Jan. 1. 

At Altoona, Pa., Dec. 12, orders were issued for the em- 
ployes in the Pennsylvania railroad shops to work full ten 
hours a day with overtime when necessary to get out the work. 
Between 1,000 and 3,000 additional men will be given employ- 
ment. The company finds that it has not enough men at work 
to get out engines and other rolling stock required to handle 
the winter traffic. 

Greenlee Bros., machinery manufacturers at 225 West 
Twelfth street, Chicago, are considering moving their 
Chicago plants to Rockford, Ill., to escape the exactions 
of trade unions. 

The long-standing strike of the building trades unions 
on the Wendell Phillips School, Chicago, caused by the 
award of the contract for the sheet metal work to the 
Rysdon Sheet Metal Co., has been declared off. The 
board of education insisted upon a settlement of a strike. 

Employes at the black mills of the McCullough Iron 
Co., Wilmington, Del., have been discharged because they 
would not accept a reduction of 20 percent in wages. 
Men in other departments of the company accepted the 
proposed reduction of wages, and each of them has re- 
ceived a personal letter from President Whitley for taking 
the reduction in good spirit and not complaining about it. 

The strike at the plant of the Reading Foundry & 
Machine Co., Reading, Pa., has been declared off, and the 
men have returned to work. 

A walkout of about 90 coremakers at the plant of the 
Wisconsin Malleable Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
resulted from the discharge and reduction of wages of 
other employes. Officials of the company say that many 
of the men who stopped work were discharged, and that 
the walkout will not affect the works. 

Three plants in the Fox river manufacturing district in 
Northern Illinois were shut down Dec. 14 because their em- 
ployes, numbering 1,500, refused to promise in individual 
agreements not to strike. The firms are these: Appleton Mfg. 
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Co., Challenge Wind & Feed Mill Co., and the Newton Wagon 
Co. The United States Wind Engine & Pump Co. is also tied 
up. All the concerns mentioned are members of the Fox River 
Valley Manufacturers’ Association, which recently started a 
campaign to re-establish the 10-hour work day, where em- 
ployes have been getting a full day’s pay for nine hours’ work 

The 150 molders employed by the Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis., have been notified that a new 
scale of wages for piece work has been adopted. The 
reduction is from 10 to 20 percent over the price pre. 
viously paid. 

The United States Steel Corpbdration has reduced the 
wages of all employes at its mines in Minnesota Io per- 
cent, effective Jan. 1. Other mining companies will take 
similar action. 

Employes of the Pullman Co. and of the Deering plant 
of the International Harvester Co. have been uneasy for 
same days on account of reports that large numbers would 
be discharged. About 1,000 machinists have already been 
laid off at the Pullman works, and officials of the com- 
pany state that others will be laid off temporarily, but 
that this will mean nothing out of the ordinary, as the 
installing machinery, 
making repairs and taking stock. The report concerning 
the Deering plant was that 7,000 men and women would 
be thrown out of work until next spring, but officers of 
the company, while not denying that there will be some 
reduction of force, say that reports have been exaggerated 
and there is not much cause for alarm. 


shutdown is for the purpose of 





Dominion Companies’ Separation Ratified. 


The Nova Scotia Legislature ratified on Dec. 11 the separa- 
tion agreement of the Dominion Coa! Co. and the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co. The general agreement is summarized as 
follows: 

The coal company takes over the steel company’s coal 
business as on June 30, 1903, assumes all the expenditures and 
receives the benefit of all relations since that date. The lease 
is surrendered and all the assets owned by the steel company 
ir. connection with the business carried on by it under the lease 
pass to the company. In consideration of the surrender of 


transfer of the assets and of the 


the lease or 
making of a new contract for coal for the steel company’s 
use, the coal company assumes the current liabilities of the 
coal business, the outstanding bonds and debentures, and pays 
the steel company in cash $2,635,000. The coal company agrees 
that, so long as the steel company is in operation in Cape 
Breton and is taking the delivery of coal under the terms of 
the contract to the amount of 750,000 tons per annum, it will 
not sell to any other company in Canada or Newfoundland 
any coal for its use or supply at prices lower than $1.24 per 


ton. 





Bids for structural material, including fabrication and erec- 
tion, for the Rockefeller building, Cleveland, were received 
Dec. 15 by Knox & Elliott, architects, but the contract has not 
yet been awarded. As the price of shapes is fixed by agree- 
ment, the competition is confined to estimates on fabrication 
and erection. A building in Buffalo was contracted for a few 
days ago at 3 cents for 1,600 tons, but it is understood that 
some of the bids, at least, on the Rockefeller building were 
below 2.75c. Some builders offered to revise their estimates 
in the event of the price of shapes being reduced at the meeting 
to be held in New York, Dec. 17, and the architects decided 
not to award the contract until after that meeting. About 2,200 
tons will be required for the Rockefeller building 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. reports for the quarter 
ended Nov. 30 a balance after depreciation and interest on 
bonds of $225,615, surplus carried over Sept. 1, 1903, $2,224,- 
497; balance, $2,450,112; quarterly dividend on preferred stock, 
$114,000; total surplus, Dec. 1, 1903, $2,336,112, an increase of 
$1,135,407 over same time in 1902. 


The reorganization committee of the Consolidated Lake Su- 
perior Co. has been granted three more weeks in which to 
secure the amount necessary to rehabilitate the concern and 
prevent the sale, the date for which is now Jan, 5 
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NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The December meeting of the New England Foundry 
men’s Association was held Wednesday evening, Dec. 9, 
at the rooms of the Exchange Club, Batterymarch and 
Milk streets, Boston, with the president, Henry A. Car 
penter, in the chair. About 70 persons were present. Ap- 
plications for membership were received from the Wal 


tham Foundry Co., Waltham, Mass., and from the G. W. 


& F. Smith Iron Co., of Boston, 
The following persons were nominated for officers for 
the ensuing year, a new name being presented for presi- 


dent in view .of Mr. Carpenter’s declination of further 


official service: 

President—B. M. Shaw, Walker-Pratt Mfg. Co. 

Vice President—John Magee, Magee Furnace Co. 

Secretary—Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co. 

Treasurer—George H. Lincoln, Geo, H. Lincoln & Co. 

Executive committee of five to be selected from the fol- 
lowing: W. B. Snow, B. F. Sturtevant Co.; R. D. Reed, 
H. B. Smith Co.; J. O. Henshaw, nN. 3. Bartlett & Co.; 
a. Miller Jr., Whitehead Bros. Co.; W. C. Doherty, 
Doherty Bros.; J. F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co.; R. C. 
Cunningham, Deane Steam Pump Co.; W. H. Bense, 
Kinsley ‘Iron & Machine Co.; Harry Gibby, Condor Iron 
Foundry. : 

The afternoon paper was by Edgar S. Cook, president 
and general manager of the Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
His subject was “The Transition trom 
‘Rule of Thumb’ to the Application of Scientific Methods 
in the Management of Blast Furnaces.” Mr. Cook traced 
operations from the old 


Pottstown, Pa. 


advance in blast furnace 
of uncertainty to the present-day practice which 
consequently 


the 
regime 
greater regularity of output and 


insured | 
atly toward relieving foundrymen trom many 


assisted gre ; 
irregularities to which uneven working of blast furnaces 
subjected them. i 
Archer Brown, of Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, 
‘ P “é 4 = 
made the address of the evening on “Booms and Reac- 
tions in Iron”—a subject on which Mr. Brown has written 
not a little in conection with the developments of the past 


6 or 8 years in the iron trade. 
For the January meeting Secretary Stockwell is arrang- 


ing a strong program. Wm. H. Pfahler, of Philadelphia, 


will make one address and another will be by a speaker 


from New England. 


Those in Attendance : 


. . ; Founc ) vi 
Chas. T. Colvin, Clarence H. Colvin, Colvin Foundry Co., Pro 


dence, R. L. 
Geo. B. Buckingham, Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, 
Geo. H. Gibby, N. E. Gibby, Condor Iron Foundry Co., East Boston, 


Mass 


Mass. 
W. H. Coffin, Springfield Facing Co., Springfield, Mass 
1. M. Kilgore, Waltham Foundry Co., Waltham, Mass 


las. F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co., Lawrence, Mass 


M. J. Perault, Fitchburg, Mass 

ad A. Reed, N. S. Bartlett & Co., Boston, Mass 

Fred D. Thorpe, Coburn Trolley ‘Irack Co., Holyoke, Mass 

W. H. Stafford, Condor Iron Foundry Co., East Boston, Mass 

R. C. Bird, Bdy. Iron Foundry Co., Cambridge, Mass 

M. L. Gay, Rogers, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

O. G. Thomas, R. W. Whitmarsh, O. G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass 

George H. Stevens, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Watertown, Mass 

W. C. Skulley, Smith & Anthony Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fred A. Hoyt, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Frank A. Wilson, Secy. Boston Labor Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

H. E. Wetherbee, Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, Mass 

W. H. Bense, Kinsley Iron & Machine Co., Canton, Mass 

A. L. Goodnow, L. H. Goodnow Foundry Co., Fitchburg, Mass 

A. L. Nash, Dalton-Nash Co., Boston, Mass. 

Walter M. Saunders, Saunders & Franklin, Providence, R. I. 

Charles L. Newcomb, Deane Steam Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Edward C. Douglas, W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. 

Harwood Corson, Rogers, Brown & Co., Boston. 

R. H. Penney, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridgeport, Mass 

D. F. Egan, Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago. 

E. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. 

O. E. Nutter, Saco & Pettee Machine Works, Newton, Mass 

Robert P. Cunningham, Deane Steam Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass 

Wm. J. Breen, Hugh W. Adams, Boston, Mass. 

E. V. Hazard, Old Colony Foundry, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

J. & Plimpton, Norwood, Mass. 

L. C. Harper, A. L Lovejoy, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
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\. Fred Hammett, Frank D. Moffat & Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. Hitch Jr., American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, Mass 

\. J. Miller Jr., Whitehead Bros. & Co., Providence, R. I 

Wm. Sangster, B. F. Sturtevant Co., Jamaica Plain, Boston 

Henry A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Fdy. Co., Providence, R. I 

Archer Brown, Rogers, Brown & Co., New York. 

F. A. Strong, B. F. Lyon, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

W. G. Moody, Rogers, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 

J. Brooks Fenno, C. L. Peirson & Co., Boston, Mass 

H. R. Luther, Fred F Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge 
port, Mass. 

Edgar S. Cook, Warwick Iron & Steel Co., Pottstown. Pa 

John Magee, Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass 

George H. Lincoln, F. B. Foster, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Wm. Harvie, G. H. Fitch, Vaughn Machine Co.. Peabody, Mass 

George O. Sawyer, Hartford Laboratory, Hartford, Conn 


PERSONAL. 

Allen F. McIntyre, 510 Monadnock Block. Chicago, has 
been appointed Western agent for the John Ejichleay Jr. 
Co., Pittsburg, dealers in fabricators of structural steel 
and iron work for all purposes. 

The directors of the Allis-Chalmers Co. have elected 
John B. Allen, of Chicago, a vice president and general 
manager of the company, making him the active and re- 
sponsible manager in charge of manufacturing, selling and 
general operations. 

H. F. J. Porter, assistant manager of the publishing de- 
partment of the Westinghouse interests, with headquar- 
ters at East Pittsburg, Pa., has been made second vice 
president of the Nernst Lamp Co., with duties of general 
manager and with headquarters at Pittsburg. He will also 
continue his connection with the publishing department. 

Frank P. Klinson has resigned his position with the 
Illinois Steel Co., and accepted the superintendency of 
the converting department of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
of Buffalo. 

John F. Taylor, now treasurer and one of the directors 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., will retire from the 
company at the end of the year to engage in other busi 
ness. 

D. M. Clemson, of Pittsburg, has resigned as president 
of the Pittsburg Steamship Co., the change to take ef- 
fect on Jan. 1. The new president will also be manager 
and the appointment will be made before the first of the 
year. 

Henry Phipps, of Pittsburg, accompanied by his wife, 
returned to New York last week from Liverpool. 

Julian Kennedy, of Pittsburg, delivered a lecture on 
“How Steel Rails are Made” before the Academy of 
Science and Art at Pittsburg last week. 

W. Vernon Phillips, of F. R. Phillips & Sons Co, Phil- 
adelphia, sailed for London on Dec. 12 to look after the 
company’s extensive export trade. 

J. E. Jackson has resigned as treasurer of the Duncan- 
non Iron Co., Duncannon, Pa., and George Pennell! has 
succeeded him, 

Charles B. Murray, one of the chemists of the Carnegie 
Co., and formerly chief chemist of the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, has resigned his position. His duties will 
be assumed by James C. Chamberlain, of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 

Wm. G. Clyde has been appointed assistant manager 
of sales in the Cleveland office of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Mr. Clyde has been connected with the company for 
about two years and has been very successful as a sales- 
man 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America held Tuesday, Dec. 15, at Pittsburg, 
the 13% percent dividend on the preferred stock was 
passed. This action was expected and had already been 
discounted on account of the earnings of the company 
shown in the last annual statement. A resolution was 
adopted “that it is the sense of the board of directors 
of this company that the interests of the stockholders 
would best be subserved by deciding to declare no divi- 
dend at the present time.” 
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LAKE ERIE ORE RECEIPTS 19,681,731 TONS. 





Shipments of iron ore by water from the Lake Superior 
region for the season of 1903 show, as was expected, a large de- 
crease compared with last year, but the Lake Erie docks are 


. found in better condition than was anticipated. The shipments 


by water amounted to 23,649,550 tons, a decrease of 3,380,509 
tons, as compared with 1902. Reports just received from Lake 
Erie dock managers show that .of the total shipments there 
were sent to Lake Erie ports 19,681,731 tons, a decrease of 
3,380,619 compared with 1902 We give below our annual 
tables, showing shipments by ports, also the receipts at each 
Lake Erie port, and the amount on dock at the close of navi- 
gation. Although for the preceding four years Two Harbors 
had the largest total of shipments, Duluth takes the lead this 
year. Two Harbors now holds second place, which was held 
by Duluth last year. All ports show losses compared with last 
year. 





1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 
Escanaba ........ 4,277,561 5,413,704 4,022,668 3,436,734 
Marquette ....... 2,007,346 2,595,010 2,354,284 2,661,861 
Ashland ........ 2,823,119 3,553,919 2,886,252 2,633,687 
Two Harbors 5,120,656 5,605,185 5,018,197 4,007,294 
Gladstone 85,816 92,375 117,089 418,854 
Superior coeee «68,978,570 4,180,568 2,321,077 1,522,899 
SO” eee 5,356,473 5,598,408 3,437,955 3,888,986 
Total by lake... 23,649,550 27,039,169 20,157,522 18,570,315 
EE TINS x0. etenada *s 531,952 431,715 489,078 
Total shipments. ......... 27,571,121 20,589,237 19,059,393 


To arrive at the total shipments from the Lake Superior 
mines, Michipicoten, the Canadian port on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, should be included. It shipped 203,419 tons, 
of which 170,672 tons went to Lake Erie ports. This is a loss 
of.95,001 tons compared with last year. The ore comes from 
the Helen mine, which was closed early in the fall on account 
of the financial troubles of the Consolidated Lake Superior Co. 

The totals of our tables showing receipts at Lake Erie ports 
and stocks on docks are as follows: 

Receipts at Lake Erie ports, 1903..............109,681,731 tons 
On docks at Lake Erie ports, Dec. 1, 1903...... 6,371,085 tons 

Our statistics of last May showed 3,502,367 tons on Lake Erie 
docks at the opening of navigation this year. Adding to this 
the receipts of the season just closed and subtracting the 
amount on dock Dec. 1, we have 16,903, 013 tons as the ship- 
ments to furnaces in the season of navigation, including ore un- 
loaded directly upon furnace docks, as against 18,423,364 gross 
tons in the corresponding period of 1902 and 14,204,596 tons 
in 1901. The following table gives the receipts at Lake Erie 
ports in 1902 and the three years preceding: 


IRON ORE RECEIPTS AT LAKE ERIE PORTS, GROSS TONS. 


Ports. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 
At ie en « 1.4 652,305 1,037,571 798,298 645,147 
Sandusky ....... 130,532 165,556 33,017 154,542 
Te. acca es 486,106 520,646 431,311 321,914 
yl 990,490 1,442,417 721,662 1,090,235 
Cleveland ........ 4,434,160 4,873,318 3,831,060 3,376,664 
0 ee 1,434,342 1,538,744 1,181,776 1,085,554 
Ashtabula ........ 4,242,160 4,796,805 3,981,170 3,709,486 
Conneaut......... 3,903,937 4,300,301 8,181,019 2,556,631 
SG i hindn eane 6 1,257,798 1,717,268 1,379,377 1,240,715 
wreaths 6 a ; 2,149,901 2,256,798 1,475,386 1,616,919 

RE dees ce . 19,681,731 22,649,424 7,014,076 »s 15,797,787 


Cleveland this year maintains its lead of Ashtabula in ore 
receipts, which it attained last year after Ashtabula had held 
first place for two years. 

The following table shows the amount of ore on dock Dec. 1: 


IRON ORE ON LAKE ERIE DOCKS, DEC. 1, GROSS TONS. 


Ports. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 
Teles hea Sis 106,710 810,028 254,196 242,875 
Sandusky ........ 95,275 95,175 47,384 95,111 
DN Paeesy oo es 253,249 232,764 231,501 211,377 
on oe eae S 288,581 $28,304 195,863 251,838 
Cleveland eseee 1,887,750 1,500,604 1,378,060 1,337,445 
Fairport ..... 845,946 924,236 710,590 611,717 
Ashtabula 1,911,911 1,967,136 1,769,145 1,811,459 
Conneaut ie a 591,364 673,679 604,106 630,514 
EL ey ye 657,409 722,966 470,728 480,731 
ee mca oom 282,890 319,367 198,100 232,100 

: pers . ; ee 

fie + OLS ae 6,371,085 7,074,254 5,859,663 5,904,670 


Chas. F. Kenworthy, engineer, has opened offices in the 
Jones & Morgan building, Waterbury, Conn., under the name 
of the Kenworthy Engineering & Construction Co. ne 
cipal part of the business will be the construction of oil-burn 
ing furnaces. 


The prin- 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


The report of iron ore shipments from Marquette for 
the past season shows a total of 2,007,346 tons as against 
2,594,856 tons for 1902—a decrease of 587,510 tons. Several] 
hundred thousand tons of Marquette range ore goes to 
Escanaba for lake shipment and some is sent all-rail to 
furnaces on the peninsula and elsewhere, so that the grogs 
production of the Marquette range for the year will be 
pretty well up to 2,700,000 tons. This will be a decline of 
about 1,000,000 tons from the production of 1902. Mines 
of the range maintained their high record of business up 
to nearly the close of the season, when they curtailed quite 
generally. Mines are clogged with ore. At many there 
are stocks almost as large as stock room will hold; at 
others much of what was hoisted during the year remains 
unsold and unshipped. The mines where stockpile room 
is exhausted, as well as some others, have been closed for 
the present. Others are working half time. 

Shipments of the Helen mine, Michipicoten range, for 
the year have been 203,419 gross tons. The mine closed 
in September with all other enterprises of the Sault syn- 
dicate, with 25,000 tons in stock and with sales that would 
have meant a shipment of nearly 300,000 tons ,for the 
season. It is known that the mine made some money this 
year. Its shipments since opening have been: 1900, 64,- 
135 tons; 1901, 231,032; 1902, 298,421; 1903, as above; total 
798,007 tons. What may happen to this mine the coming 
year is unknown, but it seems very probable that it will 
be operated to some extent at least. There is about a 
million tons shown up in present workings. 

At Fayal mine, at Eveleth, Minn., they are hoisting 
about 3,000 tons a day, with a force of more than 300 min- 
ers employed underground, working double shift. Stock- 
piles are growing fast and will be very large by the open- 
ing of navigation. New No. 4 shaft, in rock, half a mile 
south of No. 2, is going down fast and permanent build- 
ings have been erected at the location. Two shovels are 
engaged in stripping on the new contract for the big pit 
running southerly to Troy mine, and one is working in 
No. 1 pit, close to No. 3 shaft. These will all be taken 
off about Jan. 1. A number of changes have recently 
taken place in the personnel of the subordinate manage- 
ment of this mine. 

Explorations have been commenced by Swallow, Hop- 
kins and Holland in section 2 T 58 R 18, east of Mountain 
Iron mine. One pit is down in paint rock and taconite. 
The same parties will take up the exploration of a 4o0-acre 
tract in section 10 T 58 R 19, which has been explored 


previously, but somewhat cursorily. They have begun 
sinking a shaft in their Holland mine, section 4 T 58 R 16, 
where they have been stripping all fall. This stripping 


will be continued through the winter. 

Eddy Bros., former owners of Penobscot mine, Hibbing, 
have bought an option on the Minnesota State mining 
lease in section 14 T 57 R 21, and will put two drills there 
at once. This is south of a tract of their own land they 
explored last summer, and where they found some ore 
under 150 feet of ferruginous chert. 

At Lincoln mine, Mesabi range, which ceased development 
two weeks ago, the pumps are kept in motion and a few men 
are employed about the place on surface. About 150 men 
from this mine and others close by have left for winter visits 
to Northern Europe during the past two weeks. Not less than 
1,000 miners from the Mesabi range alone have taken trips to 
the old country the past month, and nearly all of them expect 
to come back next year. These men go to Finland, Austria, 
Sweden and Norway. 

At Biwabik mine it is expected that shipments the coming 
year will reach about 500,000 tons, which is 350,000 tons under 
this year. A few men will be employed about the surface till 
January. 

In the new shaft at the Dunn, Crystal Falls, they have been 
working in mixeg ore for some time and are getting better 
stuff as they gain depth. It is quite possible that an excellent 
find has been made at this shaft. The shaft was to go down tc 
500 feet before it rested. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SHOP CONSTRUCTION.* 


" BY F. A. SCHEFFLER. 

Some time ago, the writer had occasion to lay out various 
buildings for one of the well known electrical manufacturing 
firms in this country, with the view of constructing new shops, 
covering a complete equipment for manufacturing on a large 
scale. At the time various schemes were suggested for the ar- 
rangement of the buildings in relation to each other, so that 
the resultant buildings could be combined into a scheme of in- 
terchange between the administration offices, sub-offices, and 
materials from one building to another. After discussing the 
various ideas, above referred to, the form shown on the ac- 
companying diagram suggested itself to the writer, and as it 
is entirely novel in its construction, so far as applied to ma- 
chine shops and other manufacturing purposes, he deemed it 
advisable to place it on record, as there are many features 
connected with the layout, which although subject to modi- 
fication, would make an ideal manufacturing shop in every 
way. 

This plan was not carried out owing to the fact that the 
proposed new buildings were abandoned for several years, and 
when the works were eventually built other parties had the 
matter in charge, and the proposed plan was not even known 
to them. Of course it would have to be agreed upon in ad- 
vance that there would be required for manufacturing pur- 
poses a number of buildings suitable for the various kinds of 
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\ NOVELTY IN SHOP DESIGN. 


work to be manufactured. The }{ 


lan herein proposed was 
primarily designed for manufacturing electrical apparatus, 
such as generators, motors, switches, electrical instruments, 
etc.; but the same scheme would be applicable to any other 
kind of manufacturing where it is desired to have a number 
of shops, all of which are easily accessible, both for business 
purposes and for delivery and shipping of material. A brief 
description of the layout is as follows: 

In the center of the space available for the buildings is 
located an ninistration binlding, constituting the business, 


he 


accounting, and sales offices; and on the second story, t 
draughting room This building is octagonal, or hexagonal, 
whichever may be found to be most suitable for the purpose 


In this case, it has been designed with a view of accom 


modating seven buildings, which radiate from each side of the 
octagon, and has one de reserved for the main entrance 
through the buildme 

Che end of each shop which is nearest to the administra 
tion building s its individual office for the foremen and 
shop clerk his, it will be seen, is a very harmonious at 
rangement, as every shop is then but a short distance from 
the administration building, so that intercourse can easily be 
had between the drawing room, offices and the offices of each 
shop 

The general arrangement gives each shop plenty of yard 
room, which is also very essential; and traveling cranes, either 
worked by hand or power, could be located in the yard room 





*Read at the New York meeting (December, 1903) of the American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers 
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between any two of the shops, for handling raw or finished 
material. 

A circular track around the administration building con 
nected in front of each shop building by means of suitable 
turn tables, worked by hand or power, makes the distribution 
of material between the buildings very easy, and it will be 
noticed that the distance the material will have to travel 
from any one building to another is comparatively short 

At the extreme outer end of each building is another cir- 
cular track, primarily to be used for shipping purposes, and the 
distributing of such material as may come in or go out over 
the connecting railroad lines. This track runs thtough the 
end of each building; and in such buildings where the ma- 
chinery, castings, or other goods are to be handled, the heavier 
traveling crane in that particular building which should run 
the length of the shop, can easily unload or load the cars. 
his arrangement makes it possible to go into every shop 
without having a multiplicity of tracks and switches, thus 
cutting up the available yard rodm, as is usually the case in 
ordinary plants. It is also possible, if there is sufficient 
ground available, to extend any one or all of the buildings, 
and still retain the best features of the design. 

A study of the design, which as above stated, is subject 
to modification, will be all that is necessary without any 
turther comment, to make it clear to any one interested in 
this important question of the best arrangement of buildings 
for shop purposes 

In connection with this matter, I would add that while 
there is, as far as the writer’s knowledge goes, no manu- 
facturing plant built on these lines, at the same time there is 
a plant of an entirely different character in Pennsylvania, 
where practically the same idea is carried out, so far as the 
location of the buildings in relation to the office buildings 
is concerned. This is the Eastern Penitentiary, located in 
Pennsylvania, a cut of which was published recently which 
the writer ran across by the merest accident. It really makes 
a very good perspective picture of what a manufacturing plant 
would look like when laid out as above suggested, eliminating, 
of course, the walls surrounding the grounds. 


English Mechanical Engineers and the A. 5. M. E. 


President J. Hartley Wicksteed, of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers, at a recent meeting in London an- 
nounced that a letter had been received from F. R. Hutton, 
secretary of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
to the effect that the council had decided to hold the spring 
meeting in Chicago during the last week in May, 1904, and 
invited the English society to hold a joint meeting with them 
on that occasion. During the joint session of the two or- 
ganizations the members of the Institution of Mechanical En 
gineers will be the guests of the American Society as far as 
the meetings, the excursions and the social functions are con 
cerned. The Council of the English organization is agree 
able to accepting the invitation, but before coming to a con 
clusion the views of the members will be ascertained. A cir 


cular will be sent to them to find out how many are likely 


Judge Lacombe in the United States Circuit Court in New 
York, has denied the application of the minority stockholders 
of the Compressed Air Co. for a receiver. The Rome Locomo 
tive & Machine Works, the only asset of the compressed air 
company, is claimed to be solvent and making money. The 
Morton Trust Co., trustee for the Compressed Air Co.’s first 

ortgage bonds, for which two semi-annual interest coupons 


have been defaulted, got a modification of the restraining in 


nct n, to enabdi« if it le sires, to bring foreclosure pro 
ceedings 

The Lorain Chamber of Commerce f Lorain, O., is ar 
ranging for a banquet 1 be he ] l Cle ve | ind, Dec 20, in 


honor of President Coolidge and Secretary-Treasurer Boyd, 


of the Lorain Steel Co., who will leave Lorain Jan. 1 Che 
company on that date transfers hea Iquarters to Phil 
adelphia. Among the guests will be President Schiller of 


the National Tube Co 
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AUTOMATIC TWO-SPINDLE VALVE MILLING MACHINE. 


A new machine designed and built by the Resek Machine 
Tool Co., of Cleveland, is illustrated with a front and end 
view of the tool at work. The machine will automatically 
mill the square and hexagon portions of valves, nuts, caps, 
oilers, etc. The piece to be milled is firmly clamped to the 
vertical spindle by means of a large hand wheel, the feed 
is then thrown in and the machine will continue milling the 
sides of the square or hexagon as the case may be until they 
are finished. The face cam seen at the rear end of the machine 
operates the slide with the desired feed and quick return. 
When the milling cutters have completed the task assigned, 
the slide comes to rest in a positon ready for the workman 
to replace the finished piece with another. The series of 


operations is then repeated. It is feasible for an operator to - 


take care of two machines and do good work. 

The bed is mounted on a substantial base and is very rigid- 
a condition which is quite essential in tools of this type built 
for high speed purposes. Cupboards are provided for storing 
extra tools, etc. 

The index head is made of tool steel and is hardened and 
accurately ground. The cutter heads are independently ad 
justed by handwheels at cither end of the bed and the cutters 
may be separated to a distance not exceeding 5% inches 
The cutters are held by means of spring collets. The spin 











FIG. I.—-AUTOMATIC VALVE MILLING MACHINE 


dies are hollow, made of crucible steel and have provision for 
taking up wear. The driving pulleys are 6 inches diameter 
and will! take a 3-inch belt. The upright spindle has a vertical 
adjustment of 2% inches. The countershaft has 9-inch tight 
and loose pulleys with 4-inch belt and when run at 450 turns 
will give the cutters a speed of 1,200 revolutions per minute 
The floor space occupied is 27 x 48 inches and the machine is 
46 inches high. 

Robert A. Jennings, receiver of the Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., has been authorized by the Court of Chancery of 
New Jersey to proceed with the work of the company. He 
has appointed W. B. Kunhardt to act as manager of the Read- 
ing mills. The whole plant is now in operation, with the 
exception of the crucible department, which will likely start 
up next week. Necessary funds up to $150,000 will be bor 
rowed and the receiver believes the plant can be put on a pay 
ing basis. 

A number of stockholders have brought suit to secure 
the dissolution of the Dayton Globe Iron Works, Dayton, O., 
which were organized in 1800 for the manufacture of turbine 
wheels, paper mill machinery, water plants, etc. The capital 
stock authorized is $200,000 of which $123,000 has been paid 
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in. The petitioners represent one-fifth of the stockholders, 
Che petition says that the company, with the present strin- 
gency of the money market, is unable to carry on the*husiness; 
that R. R. Dickey Jr., refuses to give his name on additional 
paper in bank, being now indorser to the extent of $80,000 of 
the company’s paper; that there is a mortgage of $63,000 on 
the plant and that other liabilities will amount to $17,000. No 
dividend has been paid since 1893, when a 3 percent dividend 


was declared. 


Southwestern Foundrymen’s Association. 


Some twenty representatives of the leading iron foundries 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Texas held a 
cenvention in Oklahoma City a few days ago hey organ- 
ized the Southwestern Foundrymen’s Association with the 
following officers: President, John Redpath, of the South 
McAlester Foundry & Machine Co., South McAlester, I. T 
vice president, H. L. Miles, of the Wichita Brick & Iron Co.,, 
Wichita, Kan.; secretary, N. S. Sherman Jr., of the N. § 
Sherman Machinery Co., Oklahoma City, O. T.; treasurer, 
G. B. Rogers Jr., of the Chickasha Iron Works, Chickasha, 
I. T. Oklahoma was selected as the next place of meeting and 
the date set for Jan 16. The object of the organization of 
the association is to enable its members to secure more favor 


ble freight rates on raw materials such as coke and pig iron 


to place single or¢ for the entire membership of the as 
sociation, thus getting the benefit of large quantity purchases; 
for the discussion of and action upon matters affecting the 
interests of foundrymen; to consider labor questions and to 


mem 


work for the mutual interests of the membership 


Upon petition of H. Wehr & Co., Thomas C. Weeks has 
Mill Co., 


been appointed receiver for the Baltimore Rolling 

at Fourth avenue and Second street, Canton, Md. The receiver 
gave bond for $125,000. The petition states that the rolling 
mill company owes the complainants $53,000, and is insolvent 
and unable to continue business. An answes was filed by the 


company admitting the allegations and consenting to the re- 


ceivership 


Thomas G. Bush, Thomas A. Gillespie and Orion L. Hurl 
burt, trustees in bankruptcy of the Southern Car & Foundry 
Co., have filed a suit in the United States Court at Anniston, 
Ala., against J. M. Elliott Jr., for $150,000 for money, al- 
leged to have been paid by the car company prior to the recent 
adjudication in bankruptcy. The plaintiffs also claim of the 
defendant a further sum of $150,000 for balance due by him 
to the company on account of stock subscribed for but not 


paid for 
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FERROINCLAVE—A FIREPROOF BUILDING MATERIAL.* 


ay . F. COBB. 
J BY H 


On Dec. 17, 1900, practically all of the buildings of the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., were destroyed bv fire. The 
only exceptions were the pattern shop and office building, both 
of which were easily accessible to the firemen on account 
of surrounding driveways. The fire started in a gasoline tank 
and in seven minutes had traveled a distance of about 650 
feet through buildings which were considered a very safe 














FIG. I1.—FERROINCLAVE GUTTER IN SECTION SHOWING PROJECTING 
METAL. 


risk by fire insurance people. The walls were of brick and 
the floor of 2-inch plank nailed te 4 inch by 4 inch stringers 
set in cinders. The roof was of 2-inch plank covered with 
slate and was supported upon steel trusses and columns 
Since the roof and floor were practically the only parts’ of 
these buildings which could burn and since the distance from 
the floor to the ridge was about 46 feet you may. readily 
understand why they were considered safe 

After the loss entailed by this fire and the much greater 
loss due to the interruption of ofr business at a time when 
we were crowded with orders, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Brown decided upon having the new shops constructed. of 
fireproof material. Our main shop in which we erect furnace 
hoists and other machines of great height required a. very 
complete crane service with some of the cranes tery high up. 


Thus the ridge had to be about 87 ft. from the floor. If the 

















FIG. 2.—FERROINCLAVE STAIR TREADS AND PARTITION UNDER CON 
STRUCTION IN PATTERN SHOP AT BROWN-HOIST PLANT. 


walls were built of brick they would have to be made very 
thick at the bottom or else they would have to be supported 


upon the structural work. In the first case the cost of the 
wall would be high and in the second case the cost of the 
structural work would be great In order to light the shop 


to the best advantage, the saw-tooth construction was idopted 


Lf i 





*Read before the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, Dec. 8 
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It was also decided that the floors should be of concrete. Mr. 
Alexander Brown invented a fireproof window sash which 
we have since found to be most satisfactory. Thus we grad- 
ually determined what the general plan was to be and began 
to look into details. Among the first of these was the ques- 
tion of the kind of roofing. We wanted a fireproof roof that 
was light, cheap, able to withstand the action of steam and 
sulphurous gases, would not condense moisture badly and 
was a poor conductor of heat 

Che only possibility in the way of wooden roof would be 
one with sprinklers underneath. This, including the cost of 
nozzles, piping, tanks, etc., would have cost us upwards of 
$30 per 100 sq. ft. or “square.” However we did not want 
any wood in this building, so the great cost was not the only 
thing against this. Ordinary corrugated iron was not suited 
to the saw-tooth construction on account of leakage and con 
densation. Also it would increase the cost of heating because 
it is such a good conductor of heat 

Book tile covered with slate makes a good roof but a very 
expensive one, on account of the great number of sub-purlins 
required and its great weight, which necessitates heavy col 
umns and trusses. Also it is not well adapted to the saw 
tooth construction 

Reinforced concrete roofs seemed to be the only ones which 














FIG. 3 rHE FINISHED STAIRWAY. 


ipproached our requirements. Some of these were so made 
it a large part of the reinforcing metal was exposed on 
e under i Of irse these could not last long, because 
he sulphuric ; nd 1 ture always in the atmosphere 
would soon eat the metal away. Some of the reinforced con- 
crete roofs were made with the metal entirely imbedded in 


cinder concrete. Here again the metal would be eaten away 
Also, where the concrete is made weak and the metal is not 


very strong, the thickness of the concrete must be several 


inches (his makes the roof heavy, and thus increases the 
cost of the structural work 

In genera! all of the reinforced concrete roofs concerning 
which, we could obtain any information, were too heavy and 


expensive and required a tremendous amount of centering 


hn putting up one of these roofs the first thing they do is 
practically to build a wooden roof Then they place a thin 
layer of rich concrete evenly over the boards and on the top 
of this place the reinforcing metal. On top of this is then 
tamped some two or three inches of concrete which is 
smoothed off and allowed to set for a week or more before 


he centering or wooden roof is taken down. If the underside 


; ] ] 


is to look well, it must then be smoothed off by a plasterer 
who puts on varying thicknesses of cement plaster until the 


marks of the centering boards are covered up. As the roof 
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now has a large number of cracks in it and as the comcrete 


itself is not impervious 
top about four plies of tarred felt covered with pitch or 


water, it is necessary to place on 


asphalt and slag or gravel. 

Mr. Alexander Brown determined that since we could not 
buy what we wanted we would make it. To do away with the 
centering, he made the reinforcing metal stiff enough to sup- 
port the weight of the concrete. To make the concrete im- 
pervious, he used a richer mixture, one part of Portland 
cement to two parts of sand. At the same time the stiffness 
and quantity of the reinforcing metal and the great strength 
of the concrete made it possible to obtain all the strength 
required with a roof only one-half or one-third as thick 
and as heavy as ony other. Hence there was a saving in 
concrete and in structural work. 

The two patents which Mr. Brown took out covered the 
shape of the reinforcing material and the method of forming 
it. This reinforcing material which we now call “ferroin 
clave,” is a corrugated sheet steel. The depth of corrugations 
is % inches and the distance from center to center of each 
is 2 inches. On both upper and under sides they are of a 
dovetail shape with the inner portion about 4% inch wider than 
the outer. Of course the sheets had to be so formed that 
they would fit into each other and form a continuous surface. 
This was an easy matter at the sides of the sheets because if 
the last corrugations were left uncompleted with the metal 
horizontal, they could be lapped and riveted. At the ends, 
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is sufficient; also the ferroinclave does not rest directly upon 
the purlins but bears upon a 34-inch by %-inch wrought iron 
or hard wood strip of which you will see the .value later, 
The clips which we use for fastening the ferroinclave to the 
purlins are riveted to the upper part of the corrugation and 
securely grip the purlin. One of the two rivets in each clip 
fastens it to the upper sheet and the other rivet takes hold 


of the lower sheet, because we are careful to have all end 
laps come directly over the purlins Thus the clips serve 
the second purpose of fastening the sheets together endwise. 


At the side, the sheets are lapped about % of an incl | are 
riveted about every 18 inches. It is a fact that where there 
are no great irregularities in the roof, it is water tig] 
soon as the ferroinclave is laid 

The next operation in the construction of a roof is the con 
creting of the upper side. The mixture which we use is one 
part of Portland cement to two parts of sand. This is mixed 
on the ground and hoisted in pails to the roof. It is then 
spread evenly to a thickness of 34 inch above the tops of the 
corrugations. The ferroinclave is so stiff that the men may 
walk over it at will while they are doing this work 

On rainy days and after the upper side is concreted, the 
plasterers coat the under side with the same mixture of cement 
and sand to which they add a small amount of hair. This is 








mixed very stiff and is put on in two operations Che first 

or rough coat just fills the corrugations. The second or finish 

ing coat is 3% inch thick and is finished usually with a floated 
cal 





FIG. 4.-—LAYING CEMENT ON FERKOINCLAVE ROOF 


however, a satisfactory joint could not be made _ without 
shingling the sheets and this made it necessary that the cor 
rugations at one end of the sheet be wider than those at the 
other. You may readily see that the cesign of dies to form the 
ferroinclave was a difficult matter 

I will not describe the details of the machine because you 


are interested more in results. sriefly, the ferroinclave is 


formed in two operations. The first one forms corrugations 
shaped like a wall tent. The second crushes down the ridge 
of this tent until its roof is flat. 

The standard sheets so formed are 20 inches wide by 10 
feet long of No. 24 gauge. We have crimped some sheets 
of No. 22 gauge but not without springing the dies. Of course 
lighter gauges can be crimped but as there is no demand for 
them we will not carry any in stock. Besides the crimping 
machine we have devices for sawing the sheets into shapes 
to fit gables, cornices, partitions, etc.; also a bending machine 
operated by compressed air. This bends the standard sheets 
lengthwise into a trough shape for the construction of gut 
ters, stair treads, flashings, etc. Another device bends the 
sheets crosswise for the construction of ridges, valleys, flash 
ings, gutters, etc. 

In constructing a roof of this material, the ferroinclave is 
placed upon the purlins in much the same way that ordinary 
corrugated iron is laid. 
ferroinclave a 3-inch lap at the top and bottom of the sheet 


Che only differences are that with 


or granular surface, which is afterwards given a coat of cold 
water paint, usually white 

Very often a few cracks may be formed in the concrete upon 
the upper side and the next operation is to grout these with 
a mixture of about 1 part of Portland cement to 10 parts of 
water put on with a paint brush Thus the roof is made a 
continuous concrete slab 1% inches thick, and weighing 15 
pounds per square foot 

rhe roof is now water-tight The next question which 
arises is, will the roof be water-tight when the cold weather 
comes on? Will not the contraction of the roof cause large 
cracks to form through which the rain will pass The co- 


} 


7 expansion of steel is about .0000065 rhe co- 


efficient 
efficient of expansion of the mixture of concrete which we use 
is about .0000057. When the temperature outside of the build- 
ing changes, the temperature of the roof changes, only not 
quite so much. Also the temperature of the purlins changes, 


hut to a less extent than the roof. Now if the change in tem 
perature of the purlins is about 57-65 as much as the change 
in temperature of the roof, they will expand and contract 
together and there will be no cracks. Also, if by grouting the 


cracks at the right time the roof can be kept in compression, a 
sudden heating of the purlins, or a sudden cooling of the 
roof would only reduce the compressive force and perhaps 
put it slightly in tension. 


Upon some roofs the conditions are very severe and as 
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that a certain roof will not have any 


it is impossible to 
ugh treatment, that workmen will not make lifts 


say 

ae am 
especially i : ' 
by hanging tackle blocks to the purlins and thus causing them 


that a steam pipe will not burst and heat a short 


to sag, j 
f purlin and a small patch of roof, and as many 


secfion 0 
fhings cannot be foreseen we put upon the top of the concrete 


other 


two heavy coats of our non-drying waterproofing compound 


h cracks as might afterwards be formed will n 


sucl 
pesmit rain This 
heavy asphaltum paint so prepared that it will not dry har 


so that 


through compound is a 


water to pass 


like other paints, for several years. 


buildings for which we furnished a roof 


because 


One of the first 


was a difficult proposition the variation in tempera 
ture inside was about 400 degrees Fahr. This caused the pur 


lins to expand and contract violently and as this temperature 
was not communicated to the roof so rapidly, or to such an 
intervals of about 
Che method of 
construct! case was, to grout the cracks 

| , 


and instead of the waterproofing compound, to use a four-ply 


extent, there were cracks formed in it at 
1s feet. These opened and .-closed slightly. 
m adopted in this 


tarred felt roofing stuck on to the concrete 


I have thus far confined my description to ferroinclave roof 
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course the concrete itself makes a first-cl 
and is quite good enough for factory use 


>tairways may be made by using cha 


ass wearing surface 


nnels or reinforced 


concrete beams at the sides and ferroinclave for treads and 
risers between 

Fireproof partitions may be made in the same manner as 
the ferroinclave Va iT ral supports may be 
wrap] with me ig a em proof doors may 


be made by placing ferroinclave in an 


iratme 


lhe strength of ferroinclave constructions may be figured 
in much the same manner as other reinforced concrete con 
struct ns except when the thickness ol rete on top ol 
the ferroinclave is small Then the stiffn { the ferroir 


clave gives material assistance, and part 
tension and part in compression. Hence 
is to base your figures upon tests. Figur 
found that when a ferroinclave roof is m: 
ind placed upon a span of 4 feet 10% in 
1 uniformly distributed load of 50 Ibs. per 
‘f safety of 6 

Prof. Charles L. Norton of the Massac 


lechnology, who is in charge of the 


ot the metal is i 


reliable 


he only way 
ing Irom tests it is 
ide 1% inches thick 
ches it will support 


sq. ft. with a factor 


thusetts Institute of 


Insurance Engineering 








painted with cement wash in or 


der to present a good appear 
ance ine terroinciave may be tastened t the studs or girts 
with the ga s running either vertically or horizontally, 


preferably the former 


lhe spacing of the studs, like the spacing of the pur 
may be any ~ e up to 9g feet 9 inche l gh 4 
leet 10 1 es we c ler the best and cheapest 

Floors may be constructed in the same way as the roof 
except that the ickness of the concrete upon the upper sid 
of the ferr inclave is increased to give the requisite strengt! 
For instance, if the floor to safely sustain a uniformly dis 


tributed 1a OF 150 IDs. per sq. ft. on a span of 4 feet 10 


inches center to center of floor beams, it would be necessary 


‘O put I72 Inches of concrete upon the upper side, making a 


tote ee . . : . . > 

total thickness of 234 inches For a completely fireproof 
- 1, 1 

floor, we cover the floor beams with wire netting and plaste: 

cement mortar upon it. Colored tile may be imbedded in the 


concrete to form a wearing surface, or wor 
may be set in, so t 


den nailing strips 


hat a wooden floor may be put on top. Of 
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GRINDING ATTACHMENT FOR BORING MILL. 


A special grinding attachment applied to a 60-inch boring 
mill of the Bullard Machine Tool Co.’s manufacture was seen 
in the plant of the R. D. Nuttall Co. at Pittsburg during a 
recent visit. Grinding attachments to machine tools, as dis- 
tinct from machines built exclusively for grinding only, have 








ATTACHMENT FUR BULLARD: BORING MILL IN 


NUTTALL CO.’S SHOP. 


tlG. I.—GRINDING 


not found great favor with designers, and attempts to combine 
lathes and grinders, for example, are rare except in the smaller 
sizes and for center truing pur poses. be a 
general understanding that the 
practice despite the evident convenience of the plan, and this 
sentiment was sufficiently strong in at least one instance that 
the manufacturer who had successfully applied a grinding 
attachment to a planer was emphatic in his objection to giving 
the device any publicity. The lathe for 


seems to 
not 


There 
xg ” rd 


combination is 


is not so suitable 
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is geared direct to the grinder spindle by bevel gears which 
run at 1,120 revolutions per minute, and which run so accy- 
rately that very little noise is made at this speed. The boring 
bar is hollow and the grinder spindle passes through this 
opening, the whole mechanism moving up and down With 
the boring bar. A counter-weight is attached to the motor. 
The gear is bored out in the ordinary way, the tool re- 
moved and the grinding attachment brought into position for 
finishing the hole. The independent drive permits the substi- 
tution of the appropriate speed for the latter purpose and the 
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DESIGN FOR GRINDING ATTACHMENT (N 


BORING MILLS. 


FIG. 3.—— ALTERNATIVE 


flexibility of the boring bar connection allows the grinding of 


parallel or taper holes with ease and precision The com 


bination not only works well but in the present instance is 
peculiarly free from the objectionable features often found 
with grinding attachments on other tools 

A different arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 3. Here a 


motor drives a drum countershaft in line with the boring bar 


tool holder and a pulley is held by a bracket at a constant 


distance on the vertical shaft, so that the belt is maintained 

















grinder attachment as some other tools. The grit falls freely at an even tension irrespective of the movement of the shaft 
toward the ways and it is difficult to keep the abrasive parti- carrying the abrasive wheel. This driving shaft has a spline 
: 
This bar is put in downslide in place of regular tool-holder 
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FIG. 2.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF EMERY WHEEL AND SHAFT. 





cles of emery and metal from becoming embedded in the 
working parts of the machine. 

Other machines present better opportunities for the purpose 
of combination and the illustrations, Figs. 1 show the 
Bullard attachment as applied to a boring mill and also exhibit 
the construction with some detail. 
bracket which is bolted rigidly to the boring bar. 


and 2, 


A motor is placed on a 


Che motor 





for the feather in the pulley and rotates in a sleeve which 
fits in the socket of the boring bar. In other respects the two 
designs are alike. The direct drive in use in the Nuttall Co.’s 
shop is more compact than the alternative design 


The Highland Iron & Steel Works, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
resumed operations. 
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A NEW DIRECT-ACTING STEAM SHOVEL. 





The Kilgore Machine Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., has de- 
signed a line of direct-acting steam shovels of a novel type 
The 1%-yard machine is illustrated in Fig. 1, and Fig. 2 is 
reproduced from a blue print of a steam shovel having a ca- 
pacity of 2% yards. All movements of the dipper are con 
trolled by four direct-acting steam cylinders having light bal- 
anced valves operated by two easy moving hand levers. The 
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FIG. I 


engineer's platform swinging with the dipper, he has an 
unobstructed view of the dipper at all times and can dump 
the load when and where desired by means of a steam cylin- 
der worked by a foot lever 

These machines are built almost entirely of steel, and are 
rigid and powerful. Direct steam pressure is used, all cylin 
ders are cushioned at each end of the stroke, and can be 
worked full stroke at high speed without injury The forces 
for both crowding and hoisting are in direction of resistance 
to the cutting edge of the dipper. The maximum amount of 
steam possible to use for one motion of the dipper is only 
that necessary to fill each cylinder once. Steam is used ex- 


pansively, the point of cut-off being controlled by the engi 
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neers levers. One man does the work ordinarily 
engineer and cranesman. 
the dipper by steam 


done by 
as the engineer both fills and dumps 
\ll motions of the dipper can be reversed 
with equal power. If the front trucks get off the rail, the 
dipper can be lowered to the ground, and, by using lifting and 
Swinging cylinders, the front end of the car can be raised and 
Swung on to the track 
back by means o 
to withdraw the 


The dipper can be moved forward or 
t the forcing cylinder, thus giving a chance 


dipper from the bank when full and dump 
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This 
movement is also used in spotting the car when dumping. 


without going clear through to the top of the bank 


By using both oscillating and forcing cylinders, a straight 
horizontal thrust along the ground is obtained. The dipper can 
be shaken violently to toss.off the sod or any large boulders 
too big to pass through the dipper opening, or to free sticky 
clay. By working two pistons at once the dipper can be moved 
in a direct line to the point desired. It can nose around a root 


or rock, reach beyond it to pull it back, pick it up, move in a 


BUILT . 
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STEAM SHOVEL MFRS 





SHOVEL OF NOVEL DESIGN 


direct line to the dumping point, and toss it out over the 


top of the dipper if necessary. The shovel is self-propelling 
lhe steel rate committee of the railroads held a meeting at 
Buffalo last week to consider the rate on steel rails for domes 
from Pittsburg and Buffalo to New 
Philadelphia, 


tic use Che basing rate 


York, New England and beginning Jan 


1, will be $2.70 per ton, a_ reduction of 2 cents 
7 ‘ 

Nothing was done _ about Baltimore and, for the 

present, the rate to that city will remain at $2.60 \ 


was appointed, however, to consult with the South 


commiuttec 


ern lines with a view of reaching an understanding that will 


be satisfactory rhe effect of the reduction to be made next 
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year is to place Buffalo upon what is known as the Bessemer 
sis. In other words, it assures to the Lackawanna Steel Co 


Buffalo an equality in rates with the Carnegie works of the 


United States Steel Corporation 

Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd., have purchased the 
entire stock of American steel pulleys formerly carried by 
he Niles-Bement-Pond Co. in New York, and are now the 
sole representatives of the American Pulley Co. in that city 
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Manufacture of Welded Pipe.—* 


BY VICTOR BEUTNER. 

The reading of a paper before a society which, like our 
Western Engineers’ Society, is composed of members of all the 
various branches of our profession, involves a great difficulty. 
The paper must either treat its subject in a general—I might 
say popular-scientific—way to be interesting to the majority 
of the members, or it must contain information as to real 
innovations and improvements above and beyond the present 


























F.G. 1.-——TONG PROC ESS. 


state of the art, in order to tickle the palate of the con 
noisseur. In the first case it will appear shallow and common- 
place to the inner circle, and in the second case it will be 
very dull and even unintelligible to the majority who usually 
have troubles of their own in their own specialities. 

There are, however, very few engineers who have become 
familiar with the subject of my present talk, the manufacture 
of welded pipe. Ever since pipe has been made the idea has 
prevailed that the various processes employed were quite secret 
and the manufacturers naturally have spread this conception 
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FIG. 2 —BELL WELDING PROCESS. 








to the best of their ability. The machinery and the methods 
employed were intrinsically their own, developed on lines 
quite different in each case; access to the mills is absolutely 
denied, and the whole thing is shrouded in mystery. Even 
the few engineers who have ridden the goat are usually re 
tained by the larger tube interests and are therefore bound 
to secrecy. As a consequence there is no literature on this 
subject. The Encyclopedia Britannica, or the large handbooks 
on iron and steel like those of Ledebur or Percy Wedding 
do not even mention the manufacture of pipe, and a special 
treatise on the subject does not exist to my knowledge. The 
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manufacture of seamless tube fares somewhat better since the 
numerous patent papers contain considerable information, 
Therefore, whatever shortcomings this paper might have, it 
escapes the usual fate of scientific papers, which might be wel] 
worthy of being printed, but which very often have been 
printed before. 

The earliest method of manufacturing tubes was that em- 
ployed by gunsmiths from the invention of firearms until the 
first quarter of the last century. A piece of flat iron is bent 
around a mandrel, and the overlapping edges are brought to a 
welding heat, a few inches at a time, and welded by blows of a 











FIG. 3.—LAP WELDING PROCESS. 


hammer. For the hand hammer of the earlier smiths a helve 
or trip hammer was substituted 

When with the introduction of gas and steam the demand 
for tubes increased greatly, it became necessary to insist on 
a greater uniformity than could be obtained in hand welding, 
and in 1824 James Russel passed the hand welded tubes 
through a set of rolls and over a mandrel, thereby obtaining 















































FIG. 4. CUPPING PROCESS. 


the proper inside and outside diameter of the tube. James 
Russel further established the fact that a sufficiently strong 
joint can be obtained by forcing the ends of the skelp against 
each other, instead of overlapping them, as had always been 
done previously. This fact led directly to the introduction 
of the new methods of butt welding pipe, which are still in 
use in practically their original form. James Whitehouse, in 
1825, took out a patent covering the following process: A 
piece of skelp of suitable width is bent until the two edges 
nearly meet. One-half of this bent skelp is inserted in a fur- 
nace and brought to welding heat. The cold end is fastened 
in a suitable manner to the traveling chain of a draw bench. 
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The two halves of a ring shaped die are closed together by a 
pressure screw; the chain is started and the heated portion 
of the skelp drawn through the die. The diameter of this 
die is a trifle smaller than the outside diameter of the skelp 
and the pressure exerted is sufficient to close the joint of the 
skelp by welding the edges together. Then the half welded 
pipe is reversed and the other end finished in the same way 
The pressure screw used to force the two halves of the die 
together soon proved far too slow and tongs were used, shaped 
as shown in Fig. 1, the jaws of which form the dies and 
can be quickly opened and closed. The draw bench is provided 
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FIG. 5.—A MANNESMAN PROCESS 


with a steadying rest against which the tongs are rested while 
the tube is drawn through 

Very soon a most important improvement was made in the 
manufacture of butt welded pipe. A solid die, usually called 
a bell, was employed and it was found possible to bend and 
weld the skelp in one operation, by first clipping the corners 
of the skelp, and by employing suitably constructed tongs, 
which gripped the skelp very firmly, yet were small in diameter 
and could pass through the opening of the bell, Fig. 2. This 
method, usually called the bell weld method, has found a very 
large field, owing to its simplicity and cheapness. The strength 
of such butt welded joint is also very remarkable. I have seen 
I-inch pipe made by this method, tested to 1,000 pounds per 
square inch hydrostatic pressure, and the thickness of metal of 

Che limita- 
When either 


a very great resistance to inside pressure is required, or when 


1-inch standard pipe is little more than %& inch 
tions of the bell weld methods are self-evident. 
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FIG. 6 


ANOTHER MANNFESMAN PRUCESS. 


it is essential to keep the thickness of metal down, it is imprac- 
ticable. The skelp of large pipes has the tendency to collapse, 
instead of filling the bell, and although I have seen 4-inch 
pipe made successfully, the usual commercial limit for this 
process is 2-inch, or at most 2%-inch. The smaller sizes, say 
below 34-inch, present another obstacle, since the gripping 
tongs must pass through an opening of the bell, which is too 
small to allow of their proper strength of construction. In 
this case, the tong process described above is employed, while 
in all the other cases the lap weld method must be resorted to 

This method dates back in all its essential features to about 
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1840, when it appears that both the Russels and a man named 
Martin Jones took, out patents covering same. In this method 
the skelp, previously bent in a manner that one edge over 
laps the other, is heated to a welding heat, and immediately 
passed through the grooves of rolls and over a mandrel 
Through the pressure between the upper roll and mandrel, 
usually called ball, the two overlapping edges are united, as in 
Fig. 3 
Seamless Tubes. 


Although not altogether within the scope of this talk, it 
might prove interesting to most of you to have the most 
important method of manufacturing seamless tubes discussed 
briefly. The oldest and simplest method is the rolling or draw- 
ing out of a billet, which has been previously pierced by forc- 
ing a punch through its center while in a red-hot state. An- 
other method is illustrated by Fig. 4. Through a number of 
successive operations a flat sheet of metal is cupped, the depth 
of this cup increasing with each operation. Lastly the bottom 
is cut off and, if desired, the tube may be finished by drawing. 
A patent taken out some fifteen years ago provides for the 
casting of small ingots with a core of powdered refractory 
material, which hollow ingot is again finished as above. Quite 
a startling innovation, however, was embodied in the principle 
of diagonal rolling, as covered by a number of patents awarded 
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to the brothers Mannesman in 1885 and 1886. This principle 


@ can be carried out in a number of ways of which Fig. 5 and 


Fig. 6 are representative instances. 

It can be readily seen from the sketches that the rolls im- 
part a rotary or whirling and a forward motion to the piece. 
In the arrangement shown in Fig. 4 this forward motion is 
caused by the inclination of the axes of the conical rolls in 
relation to each other, while in Fig. 6 the rolled piece is intro- 
duced not quite on line with the axes of the mushroom rolls. 
An altogether satisfactory explanation for the remarkable re 
sults of this method is hard to give. It seems that the ma- 
terial instead of flowing in a longitudinal direction, as in the 
ordinary rolling, has a tendency to flow outwards toward 
its circumference, owing to the rotary motion, a distinct dis 
placement of the fibre taking place. This fact is shown clearly 
in Fig. 6, where the resulting tube has a larger diameter than 
the original billet. The mandrel shown in both cases has noth 
ing to do with the formation of the hole, and only serves to 
smooth the inside of the tubes 

In the Stiefel process patented in ‘95 and shown in Fig. 7, 
a heated billet is passed between the faces of two parallel discs, 
which impart to it a rotary and a forward motion, forcing it 
thereby against and over a piercing mandrel 
faces are shaped in such a manner as to cause a uniform 
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speed of rotation and thus the parallel longitudinal arrange- 
ment of the fibres is not disturbed. 

In the Ehrhard process a piercing bar is forced into a solid 
billet, the cross section of which corresponds with the area 
of the tube to be produced. This billet heated to white heat 
is placed in a form, which corresponds to the outer shape of 
the tube. The difference of the area of this form and of the 
area of the billet must be equal to the area of the piercing bar. 
The metal forced from its center flows to the outside, taking 
up the space between the original billet and the form, which 
is equal to the amount of material displaced by the piercing 
bar. 

Seamless Drawn and Welded Tubes. 

It might not be amiss to say a few words here as to the 
comparative merits of the seamless drawn and the ordinary 
welded pipe. The first certainly presents a highly interesting 
subject from a technical standpoint, and through the ample 
discussion of the various methods in scientific bodies and the 
advertising derived from its use for boilers, or other tubular 
appliances, the seamless tube has gained quite a notoriety. 
I am prepared, however, to say—although I was not able to 
procure exact statistical figures—that of all the wrought pipe 
manufactured today 95 percent, and probably even consider- 
ably more, is made by either the butt or lap weld method. The 
great difference in the cost of manufacture and the fact that 
although seamless pipe might be better the ordinary welded 
pipe is amply good enough for all but exceptional cases, are 
the obvious reasons for this fact. 

The strips of wrought iron or steel used in the manufacture 
of welded pipe are called skelp. Its width is equal to the out- 
side diameter of the desired pipe, plus a trifle for compressing 
the edges in butt weld, or plus the necessary allowance for a 
lap in lap welded pipe. The smaller sizes of skelp are rolled 
in grooves in three high skelp mills, differing little from the 
ordinary bar mills, the larger sizes in universal mills with two 
plain horizontal and four vertical rolls, and for the largest size 
plate mills are used and the rolled product sheared to the 
proper width. 

In the beginning, it was thought possible to use only iron 
skelp for the manufacture of welded pipe; that is, skelp 
rolled from piled strips of muck bar made by the puddling 
process. When with the introduction of the Bessemer and 
open-hearth processes, steel found a daily growing field, and 
when the metallurgist became acquainted with its peculiarities, 
it became a tempting proposition to use steel possessing the 
proper chemical] and physical properties for making pipe; and 
a former member of this society, the late T. J. Bray, was one 
of the very first who successfully solved this problem in the 
Riverside Tube Works, which at that time he managed. To- 
day by far the greater portion of welded pipe is made of steel, 
and even the difficulties which presented themselves in thread- 
ing the soft basic open-hearth steel are being rapidly overcome. 
A representative analysis of the steel used for skelp ought to 
show about: Carbon, 0.5; manganese, 0.36; phosphorus, 0.1; 
sulphur, 0.05; silicon, 0.02. These properties, however, might 
be materially modified by individual experience or preference. 

Generally speaking steel presents less difficulties in manu- 
facturing than wrought iron, being much “cleaner” to handle 
and furnishes a more uniform and reliable product. The only 
exception is the well known power of resistance of pure 
wrought iron to the influence of rain or other atmospheric 
moisture and to the corrosion by the soil, if exposed to either, 
without protection. In such case the wrought iron pipe will 
outlast the steel pipe nearly three times. 

In the designing of pipe mills the same principles which 
govern the design of every steel plant, for that matter every 
manufacturing plant, must be observed. The product ought to 
pass through the various machines in a logical manner, as 
each operation is to be consecutively performed, without ever 
doubling back on its own track, or interrupting the continuous 
progress. If the last operation is to be performed with a 
certain speed, which will determine the output of the mill, 
the machines preceding ought to perform the work from step 
to step with greater speed, to provide a safeguard against stop- 
ping the whole chain of operations, if one of the initial appli- 
ances should be temporarily stopped. The times when pipe 
mills were put in cheap tumble-down board structures have 
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passed, and the steel frame building, either with brick filler 
walls or with corrugated sheet covering, has been adopted 
universally. 

Very often a traveling crane commands the total space 
occupied by the rolling machinery, to be used for changing 
rolls, or to repair quickly break-downs, and if such crane can 
shorten the delays only one hour per week, it will have paid 
for itself in incredibly short time. The means for providing 
light and ventilation must be carefully considered. The work 
around the furnaces is trying and hot, and even with artificial] 
fan ventilation and in modern mills spell hands must be 
secured for some of the furnacemen, during the warm season. 
In older mills some of these men only work fifteen minutes 
and rest thirty minutes. The upper end of the building must 
contain ample storage room for skelp conveniently situated to 
the charging end of the furnaces, and, indeed, unless your pipe 
mill is directly connected with skelp mills, which can be oper- 
ated to suit your requirements, this skelp storage ought to be 
very ample. 

It is self-evident that in order to obtain the best results a 
mill must be run as long as possible on one size of pipe, and 
the changes from one size to the other ought to be made grad- 
ually, beginning from, the smallest and slowly increasing to 
the largest size within the capacity of the mill and then slowly 
stepping down again. An electric traveling crane, usually run- 
ning crosswise through the building, and often extending into 
wings, unloads the skelp, stores it and delivers it to the fur- 
naces. Where the skelp is stored outside or in large sheds 
provided only for this purpose, a locomotive crane has been 
employed with good success. 

[Concluded in next issue 








National Steel & Wire Co. 

The circular of Devens, Lyman & Co., of Boston, fiscal 
agents in connection with the proposed merger of the 
National Steel & Wire Co., of New Haven, Conn., and the 
Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co., of Bayonne, N. J., is 
at hand. It states that the increase of the capital stock 
of the National Steel & Wire Co. to $4,000,000 preferred 
stock and $4,000,000 common stock contemplates the issue 
of $1,250,000 of preferred stock at par for a like amount 
of first mortgage bonds ,of the Safety Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., and the issue of $250,000 preferred stock to be 
sold at par. The increase of $1,500,000 in common stock 
will be exchanged for $1,500,000 common stock of the 
Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co. The circular further 
Says: 

“The companies have been working in harmony for 
some time, the National furnishing the Safety company 
with a large portion of its wire requirements, particularly 
in the case of the United States Government cable from 
Seattle to Sitka, recently laid. The location of the Na 
tional company’s plant at New Haven with relation to 
that of the Safety company at Bayonne, N. J. (both being 
on tide water), permits of extremely low water freights, 
and the merger as above outlined will result in other very 
appreciable administrative economies in office and sales 
departments. 

“From the figures submitted by the auditor of the Na- 
tional Steel & Wire Co., and from the certified report of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., of an examination of the 
accounts of the Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co., it is 
shown that the surplus earnings of both companies (after 
charges for depreciation) applicable to dividends on the 
combined common stock of the two companies is at the 
rate of something over 10 percent; and with the con- 
tracts at present in force, together with the amount of 
business offering, it seems safe to expect a continuance of 
yearly earnings on the common stock of at least the above 


rate. The above statement seems reasonable in view ol 
the fact that three new mills of the National Steel & Wire 
Co. will be in operation within three months. 

“The working capital of the combined companies under 
the above plan will be some $1,600,000, equaling 20 per- 
cent of the entire capitalization.” 

The plant of the National Rolling mill, Hartford, Ind., 
has been dismantled and moved to Vincennes, where it will 
be in operation in January 
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COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO.’S FINANCES. 





Announcement is made by a committee of holders of the 5 
percent debentures of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. of a move- 
ment looking toward a co-operation of security holders to 
facilitate the successful carrying out of the new plans of the 
company’s management. In a circular the committee says 
that it has found that the company, in undertaking extensive 
improvements two years or more ago, incurred obligations 
far in excess of its cash resources. It has been necessary 
for the company to sell a part of its property. It is possible 
to recover the property sold at the selling price, with reason- 
able interest, but to do so and at the same time to provide 
sufficient money to complete improvements begun will require 
about $13,000,000. 

A plan has been formed for the creation of a funding mort- 
gage to be made by the Fuel company or by another corpo- 
ration to secure an issue of bonds, which, with the stock also 
provided, will be used to secure these necessary funds, and 
also an exchange for the present debentures. The new se- 
curity will be a 5 percent gold bond supported by a con- 
solidated first mortgage directly upon all the properties. The 
bond to be exchanged for debentures will be convertable 
into stock of the company on terms similar to those of the 
present debentures. The stockholders will be asked to au- 
thorize the increase of the common stock by about $6,200,000. 

A syndicate representing a majority of the stock which 
has hitherto assisted the company to meet its financial obli- 
gations by purchasing parts of its property has agreed to re- 
convey these properties for the price at which they were ac- 
quired, with reasonable interest. This syndicate has also 
agreed to underwrite without commissions as much of the 
proposed new issue of bonds and stock as may be necessary 
to provide the cash requirements of $13,600,000, receiving 
$1,000 bonds and $200 of stock for each $800 paid. It has 
further agreed to offer these underwritten bonds and stock 
to the stockholders of the company at the underwriting price 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co, has secured a contract for 
rails to be used in the construction of the electric rail- 
way system of the Compania Mexicana de Traccion (Mex 
ican Traction Co.) in and around Mexico City. The 
president of the enterprise is M. R. McAdoo, of New 
York. The other Americans primarily interested in the 
project are James B. Oliver, late of the Oliver Iron & 
Steel Co., who is president of the American advisory 
board; Julius Bieler, of the Crucible Steel Co., who is 
treasurer; Reuben Miller Sr., James H. Park and Frank 
B. Smith, all of the Crucible Steel Co. The company has 
assumed control of the Empresa del Circuito de Banos, a 
horse road 2 miles long, operating between Belvanera and 
Alberca, in the heart of the Mexican capital, which system 
will be electrically converted. The company has also ac 
quired concessions which permit of the building and 
working of about 100 miles of lines in Mexico City and 
suburbs. A further franchise has been secured for 10 miles 
of line in Mexico City down past Chapultepec to one of 
the principal suburbs. The electrical equipment of the 
power houses, which will have an initial capacity of about 
2,000 horsepower, has been awarded to the Westinghouse 
interests. The system is expected to be in active opera- 
tion inside of 18 months. President McAdoo is now in 
Mexico City. 

On application of creditors and with the consent of the 
company, receivers have been appointed for the Saxton 
Furnace Co., Saxton, Pa. The receivers are William 
Lauder, manager of the company and Charles H. Scott, 
president. The property consists of two blast furnaces 
at Saxton, ore and coal mines. * Depression in the iron 
market, high cost of materials and some unprofitable in 
vestments caused the embarrassment, but it is said that 
all creditors will be paid in full 

S. B. Stein & Son, Osceola Mills, Pa., manufacturers of 
mining machinery, will rebuild on a larger scale their plant re- 
cently destroyed by fire 


Cincinnati Metal Trades Association. 


The Cincinnati Metal Trades Association held a meeting on 
Dec. 10, which was well attended and proved an interesting 
occasion. Mr. Walter Laidlaw presided here was a good 
attendance of shop foremen from the various shops. R. A 
Baker, foreman in the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co.'s 
shops, read a paper on the “Ideal Employer,” and Fred H 
Holz Jr., of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., read a 
paper on the “Modern Tool Room.” These papers are pre- 
sented below: 


The Ideal Employer. 


BY R. A. BAKER 

elhe ideal employer should possess all the mental faculties 
that go to make up the perfect man—the ideal man, the true 
liberty-loving and noble-minded American citizen. He should 
be a man of large perceptive mind, who can see a dozen dif- 
ferent objects at one time, while engaged in conversation on 
another subject, and answer questions mechanically, yet cor- 
rectly. He should possess great intellect, be broad in his views, 
both kind and just, ever ready to mete out scorn or praise, 
wherever the call, whether friend or foe, relative or stranger. 

Let the ideal employer create an incentive for better work, 
show the employe where he is weak, have experts go over 
all details to be produced, devise means, jigs and charts, and 
positive instructions how to produce each part as economically 
as possible, mechanically true and correct. Post these in- 
structions where the men can view and study them. Stir their 
brains to activity and success will be your reward. 

The ideal employer should not permit himself to allow the 
shop management to become a strictly family affair or be 
made up of influential friends and deadheads regardless of 
merit and ambition. It will blast the hope of every ambitious 
employe and fail to bring out the good points that are in 
them. Perhaps some of you can recall instances of one or 
more valued men in your shop management who have risen 
from the ranks of common labor. Hold out encouragement 
and the men will do the rest 

he ideal employer should be a born leader_of men, of 
sweeping influence, easy of approach, capable of condescending 
to a friendly word for this or that employe, without endanger- 
ing their respect for him. He should very thoroughly and 
carefully look after the general health and welfare of his em- 
ployes, for any employer who will tolerate a filthy and unsani- 
tary condition in or about his shops at this civilized day fails 
to realize that he is robbing himself, by impairing or endanger- 
ing the health or life of his employe, thereby reducing the men 
in spirits. Whether in man or beast, if a sluggish mood and 
temperament and poor circulation are manifest, the effort must 
fall below the standard of execution and the product suffers 

lhe ideal employer must pursue a policy along friendly and 
co-operative lines. He should teach the men the value of the 
mighty dollar; teach them to economize; teach them the value 
of tools and how to handle them with care (as I find it is 
ignorance rather than wilful neglect and abuse by which tools 
and work going through the shop are injured, defaced and 
carelessly handled); bring business methods into their work, 
ana they will realize the trust confided in them in handling 
your dollars. 

President James Hill, of the Great Northern railway, fol 
lows these lines of merit and co-operative spirit with his em- 
ployes. As he states, a station-keeper having a piece of tele- 
graph wire wrapped around a hose to protect it against wear 
by dragging it around has solved the problem and saved the 
company thousands of dollars. The invention was applied at 
every station on the Great Northern. The laborer was pro 
moted and is now a chief mechanical engineer on the Great 
Northern. 

I heartily endorse the premium system. Here are a few 
reasons why: 

1. It develops the highest possible efficiency in a workman 

2. It causes the men to take an interest in-their work 

3. It develops the output to the maximum 

4. It establishes a standard of cost of production. 

5. It obviates the necessity of some men helping to earn 


others’ wages. 
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6. Beeause it is justice to the skilled and ambitious work 
man. 

7. And just deserts to the inefficient and tardy 

8 Because it improves the time system to detect leakage 
and loss. 

9. Because it is the only positive way of establishing and 
continuing a truly mutual ‘interest, a peaceful co-operation 
between employer and employe. 


The Modern Tool Room. 
BY FRED H, HOLZ JR. 

In a great many of our modern machine tool establishments 
of today we find that the tool room does not receive the care 
and the attention it should. It ought to receive even more 
than the regular productive department, since the efficiency gf 
the shop depends greatly upon the product of the tool room. 
The employes in the tool room are usually termed non-pro- 
ducers, which, without a doubt, is a misnomer, for after we 
consider what results they bring about, they become the most 
efficient producers in conjunction with the shop. We have 
an infinite number of proofs, that with their aid, coupled with 
the ingenuity of the general superintendent, the time on many 
operations was cut in half. Then feeling satisfied that the 
time to accomplish a certain job had reached rock bottom, 
we find to our agreeable surprise that with their help the time 
was again reduced, demonstrating by this that the toolmaker 
is the most vital element in the increase of production, and 
that he is a producer and not a non-producer. 

While a general shop workman’s efforts cannot usually be 
made more strenuous, we can nevertheless give him such fix- 
tures that by these same efforts a greater production will ensue ; 
hence the importance ‘of the tool room which is to supply 
these fixtures. 

The tool room (if properly handled) and its products can 
save more money for a concern than any other department in 
the shop. The writer can recall operations which formerly 
required 100 hours to perform, reduced to 33 hours by the use 
of a simple jig, requiring 25 hours to make; hence a saving 
of 42 hours on the first lot alone, including the time of the 
manufacture of the jig. Another example of fime saving in 
the boring of spindles can be cited: The time was reduced 
from 2% hours to 14 minutes. This was accomplished by the 
use of a special drill and a properly equipped lathe. 

Since the tool.room is a necessity, the first question natur- 
ally arises, in what manner can the work done there be most 
efficiently accomplished? These jigs and special appliances 
cannot be bought in the open market; they must then be made 
or designed at the works, and their degree of success depends 
largely upon the ingenuity of the designer and his familiarity 
with the work to be accomplished. 

It is of the utmost importance that when the tool room 
foreman deals out his work he does so with the clearest ex- 
planation possible, together with all the material and draw- 
ings intended for the construction of the work. The drawings 
should be detailed as much as possible, so as to be clear to the 
workman. In detailing a drawing, usually more than one 
man can work on the same job at the same time and the 
fixture €an be brought to completion more hurriedly and with 
many less doubts and misunderstandings. The detailing of 
drawings is rather inexpensive, as an inexperienced drafts- 
man can usually do this after the designer finishes composi- 
tion drawing. 

A list of stock screws as well as of the standard parts from 
stock should accompany every drawing to the tool room. By 
this system the drawing may be turned over to the stock- 
keeper that he may pick out the standard parts used in the 
fixture and deliver them to the tool room. Every tool room, 
as well as drawing room, should have a sample board of stock 
screws, pins, washers, nuts, oil cups, etc., suitably numbered, 
so that the draftsman may pick them when designing a jig 
and indicate them on the drawing. These sample boards are 
not very costly, and are of a great help in designing jigs, or 
even regular work, as it reduces the tendency to order new 
stock to a minimum. 

Referring again to the lists accompanying the drawing, it is 
easily understood that in this manner the tool room foreman 
is relieved of a great deal of running about in getting the 
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various parts together, as a messenger may easily obtain what 
is required. With such conditions the tool room foreman may 
put in his time to better advantage by directing his attention 
to more important matters, such as to speeds and feeds. It js 
a well known fact that the speeds and feeds that are being 
used in our tool rooms today are much less than those used 
in the regular productive department, and which have been 
found to be both efficient and correct. By relieving the fore- 
man of a great many of these petty details he can exert him- 
self along these lines, undoubtedly producing more satisfactory 
results. 

It frequently happens that there exist better facilities for 
doing certain classes of work outside of the tool room and 
much time could be saved by performing the work on the 
outside. The foreman of the tool room should know just 
where to place such jobs, so as to get them out in the least 
possible time. For example: A certain piece of work may 
require one hour to bore in a lathe, while if dispatched to the 
chucking lathe department, it might be done in I5 minutes. 
There are numerous examples of this cropping out every 
day where considerable time could be saved by a wide-awake 
foreman. 

Some may form the opinion that systems of this kind, in 
getting up lists to relieve the tool room foreman, may throw 
an extra burden on the drawing room by requiring more help; 
but, gentlemen, since it’s a matter of dollars and cents, the 
question arises: In what manner can the tools be brought to 
completion with the least expenditure of funds? 

With all the possible data at his fingers’ ends, it is certainly 
evident that a little time expended by the draftsman in sys- 
tematizing will mean a great deal more time saved by the tool- 
maker, for we must also consider the toolmakers, as a rule, 
are among the* best paid men on the payroll. 

How often do we find, after a jig is put in operation for 
the first time, that some adjusting in one form or another is 
necessary. This emphasizes all the more the necessity of 
having the jigs thoroughly tested before leaving the tool room, 
by performing the actual operation the tool is intended for 
and all errors and inaccuracies eliminated then, so that when 
the fixture is put to final work, we have the assurance that 
it is correct. 

If the tools are not thoroughly tested before leaving the 
tool room the inaccuracies, as they manifest themselves, will 
mean the loss of much time spent in the tearing down and 
rigging up of the machines to make them correct. It is also 
likely to cause a delay in regular routine work. The jig must 
then undergo a hurried renovation, which is not very condu- 
cive to the most accurate results. All unnecessary work 
should be avoided on jigs. This is very likely to occur, as 
toolmakers often take pride in their work and are apt to 
spend too much time in unnecessary polish and spotting. Since 
these fixtures do not leave the shop, they have no reputation 
to sustain, hence accuracy alone need be paramount 

In a small shop the tool storage department and the tool 
manufacturing department usually work very well combined 
in one, but in a larger establishment a greater efficiency in the 
running of the plant will result by having them independent 
The reasons are self-evident, and a specialty along these lines 
has the same points in its favor as a specialty in any other 
line of work. 

A shop with a number of tools and fixtures should have a 
fixture storeroom, where jigs of every department could be 
stored and a record of same kept by card index, so that a 
change in the management of that department would cause 
After their return from their actual operations, 
If this is not at- 


no confusion. 
they could then be thoroughly inspected. 
tended to they are very apt to run down and become in- 
efficient. If after their inspection repairs are found necessary 
these ought to be made before being stored, and not wait until 
needed again, as this would cause delay. Jigs upon their 
return should be dispatched to their proper store places as 
speedily as possible, and not allowed to accumulate. Cutters, 
drills, reamers and all edge tools ought to be sharpened before 
being stored. F 

In the case of a fixture requiring a number of tools, such as 
drills, reamers, boring bars, etc., it is a good plan to keep 


them together, in a suitable receptacle of some kind, and 
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given out with a fixture. This saves time in looking up each 
piece separately, also preventing delay in regular routine work 
Special attention should be given to arbors. If, for example, 
an arbor is returned untrue and this is not corrected, it 1s 
evident that each piece made thereafter will come off untrue, 
and possibly cause much extra work and delay in the assem- 
bling department. 

Considering the time, ingenuity and money that are ex- 
pended in getting up these special fixtures in a shop, it is 
certainly evident that should they be destroyed by fire a great 
loss would result. For this reason a record of same in the 
way of drawings should be kept in a fireproof vault. If this 
js not done, it is easily understood that the very elements 
which entered into the reducing of the machine to a paying 
basis would be quite difficult to daplicate. 

All adjustable reamers of the entire establishment ought to 
be adjusted by one man. If this is left to the different work- 
men using them it is certain that quite a variation of holes, 
intended for the same size holes, would soon exist and contin 


ual difficulty be experienced. 
Rewards for Shop Suggestions. 


After the reading of the papers there was an informal dis- 
cussion of various subjects. Mr. Fred Holz, of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., gave an interesting talk on the results 
obtained from the experiment of placing a box in the shop 
for the reception of suggestions from employes as to how shop 
methods could be improved, what improvements could be made 
in the machines, and anything else that would be of value to 
the company The experiment was not an entire success as 
Mr. Holz explained, for the following reasons: The plan was 
to pay the employe for any really valuable idea that any one 
gave to the company. The box was filled with many useless 
suggestions. One or two were good and were adopted. For 
one of these suggestions the employe received $200 and he 
was advised to take his money home and tell his people how 
it had come to him. The result was that he did not come 
back for several days and when he did come back again he 
was not worth much for work. Another case was cited where 
the employe received an equal amount and he spent it in gam 
bling and on other bad habits, which well meant advice and 
warnings did not break up 

Many smaller rewards were paid for minor improvements 
that were used, and this resulted in contentions among the 
employes and charges that the idea had been stolen, claims 
being made by the alleged originator of the suggestion that the 
reward had been wrongfully given. Jealousy and dissension 
arose too frequently and claim was laid to every change the 
shop made on its own initiative as having been suggested 
Ihe scheme was finally abandoned altogether. 

This brought out the plan that is being carried into effect 
in several shops of having monthly meetings of the heads of 
departments, shop foremen, and employers. These meetings 
generally are held in the evenings and those who attend make 
memoranda beforehand of matters that seem to be worth 
considering at such meetings. Some shops have found these 
meetings of such benefit that they hold them every two 
weeks. The results have been highly satisfactory in all cases 
and tend to promote a better understanding between the em- 
ployers and employes 

A light luncheon was served at the close of the meeting 


The Age of Steel on the Great Lakes. 


The transition from wood to steel vessels on the great lakes 
is being rapidly made, as shown by the building of new 
craft and the passing of the old. During the season of navi 
gation just passed, no wooden ships were built, and 52 passed 
out of existence by being wrecked, and probably half as many 
more made their last trips and will never sail again. The 
lost vessels were valued at $924,600. From the marine under 
writers’ standpoint, the season was the most disastrous since 
1898. The aggregate of losses of all kinds, including car 
goes, was about $2,100,000. The season was notable in that 
all the total losses were confined to wooden ships. Not a 
steel ship was lost, and the partial losses on this class of prop 
erty were much lighter than usual. There are now no fleets 


of damaged vessels waiting their turn at the shipyard for 
repairs. In fact, the repair work has been discouraging to 
the shipyards all the season The aggregate of them all 
throughout the year will not be $400,000, while the partial 
losses on wooden steamers and barges will exceed $250,000 


Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association held its annual 
meeting and banquet at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, last 
week, and discussed the subject of “Employer and Employe 
the Rights of Each.” The speakers were Nathaniel French, of 
Davenport, lowa; W. B. Brinton, of Peru, LIL; Franklin Mac 
Veagh, W. R. McConkey, John A. Roche, S. L. Sulzberger and 
\. C. Bartlett, of Chicago. At the annual meeting preceding 
the banquet the following were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John H. Pierce, Kewanee; first vice president, 
John E. Wilder, Chicago; second vice’ president, M. W. Jack, 
Streator; treasurer, J. Harry Selz, Chicago; directors, B. A 
Eckhart, W. B. Conkey, F. W. Upham, William Duff Haynie, 
Frank H. Madden, Chicago; Walter A. Rosenfield, Moline; 
S. E. Bliss, Harvey; U. G. Orendorff, Canton; C. H. Smith, 
Aurora; and George D. Roper, Rockford. President Pierce is 
president of the Western Tube Co., Kewanee, Ill. 

lhe American Seeding Machine Co., which has headquarters 
at Springfield, O., will reduce the wages of many of its em 
ployes and will dispense with the services of many more 
An official statement by F. G. Coller, secretary of the company, 
says: Plans have been perfected for various changes and 
economies in the administration of the affairs of the company 
and reductions in the salary list of all departments in the 
general offices and also in the division offices will shortly be 
made. It is expected that these reductions will be made to fall 
lightly, if at all, on minor employes or those receiving mod 
erate salaries. It has been decided to absolutely discontinue 
the employment of canvassers or short time salesmen. At 
the meeting it was decided not to pay a dividend on the com 
mon stock. The branch factories of the trust affected by this 
order are located at Richmond, Ind.; Macedon, N. Y.; Louis 
ville, Ky., and Springfield, O 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has issued a volume en 
titled “Information for use in the location of industries.” The 
book contains a large amount of information concerning 
stations of the linea east of Pittsburg. It was compiled by 
the freight department, which also issued a book giving the 
names of firms and addresses along the Pennsylvania. These 
publications will be of value to concerns seeking new loca- 
tions. 


‘he Williams Iron Mines Co., Ltd., reports that the pros 
pects for its mining property near Wilde, Ont., are very en 
couraging. The shaft is now down 150 feet, and at 200 feet 
the company will put down a diamond drill at the bottom of 
the shaft for further explorations. Assays of the ore re- 
cently made have been very favorable. Further reports by 
experts are expected at an early date 

Capt. Charles L. Hutchinson, of Cleveland, has closed a con 
tract with the American Shipbuilding Co. for a freight 
steamer to have 6,200 tons capacity to cost $285,000. The new 
boat will be 436 feet overall, 416 feet keel, 50 feet beam and 
28 feet deep The new boat, which will come out May 1, 1904, 
will have 24 hatches with 12 foot centers and will be an up-to 
date ship 


During November, according to special official reports to 
Construction News, permits were taken out in twenty-one 
of the principal citfes of the country for 6,282 building im 
provements aggregating a cost of $24,619,447, against 5,486 
building improvements involving a cost of $19,680,780, or an 
increase of 796 buildings and $4,920,658, a gain of 25 percent 
over building for the same month a year ago 

he American Cutlery Co., of Chicago, has no connection 
whatever with the American Cutlery Co., of Keyport, N. J 


for which a receiver has recently been appointed 
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BENEFITS OF THE EXPORT STEEL TRADE. 





In a recent discussion of the tariff in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, opponents of the present tariff complained because 
steel manufacturers are selling rails in foreign countries at 
lower prices than in the United States and in the same debate 
the action of the railroads in granting a reduction in freight 
rates of rails shipped to the seaboard for export was bitterly 
denounced. 

Congressman Olmstead, of Pennsylvania, replied that, as the 
railroads are the only consumers of rails, he did not believe 
that they were as much outraged by their own action as the 
free traders asserted. In other words, if they were not 
benefited by reducing freight rates, they would not have made 
the concession to shippers. Continuing, Mr. Olmstead said: 

“Sow, I am one of those that believe that the American 
farmer and laborer, and even the American railroads them- 
selves, are benefited by the sale of American rails in foreign 
countries. The plant of the Pennsylwania Steel Co. is at 
Steelton, in my district, and three miles from the city of 
Harrisburg, in which I live. Within one year after the last 
election of Grover Cleveland it, along with other manufac- 
turing establishments in my district, went into the hands of 
receivers. In October, 1896, it employed 3,602 men. Since 
the election of ‘President McKinley and the passage of the 
Dingley tariff bill it has had more than 8,000 men upon its 
pay roll at one time. It now yields a fair, though not exces- 
sive, return upon the capital invested. The sale of 20,000 tons 
of rails abroad (and that is only one item out of a number; 
it has within the past few days contracted to deliver 8,000 
tons in the City of Mexico), will of itself bring over $450,000 
of foreign money into this country, and at least 90 percent 
of it will reach the pockets of the laborers who made the steel 
or mined the coal and iron ore which entered into its produc- 
tion.” 





The Hanging Rock Region. 

Ironton, O., Dec. 14—JThe furnace of the Union Iron & 
Steel Co. here blew out recently after a long run and will 
be idle for the next 5 or 6 weeks. The stack will be relined 
and a new hearth put in. 

The Ironton Engine Co. has several of its cranes and engines 
in operation but has not reached a point in the installation of 
equipment where its principal product, the Allfree engine, can 
be put on the market. The working force is being gradually 
increased. 

The Big Etna and the Sarah furnaces are the only ones in 
this city now in operation. The Norton furnace at Ashland is 
in blast. 

The N. & W. has transferred all its machinery from the old 
shops at Portsmouth to the new terminals at New Boston 
and added much new equipment. A new-blacksmith shop and 
other new buildings will be erected. 

The Burgess plant of the Portsmouth Steel Co. is down in 
all departments and the four furnaces are being overhauled 
while the bloom-mill shears are being rebuilt. The plant will 
resume early in the new year. 

E. J. Bird Sr., one of the pioneer furnacemen of this section, 
has been seriously ill at his home in this city. 

Supt. Charles Alexander, of the Foster Stove Co., has de- 
cided to remain with that company, but will superintend the 
work at the Ironton foundry, recently leased by the -Ironton 
Disc Plow Co. 

The entire fortune left by Andrew Wheeler, of Philadelphia, 
who died Nov. 22, is bequeathed by will to his widow. A 
codicil expresses confidence in the capacity and integrity of 
his son Andrew Wheeler Jr., and it is the father’s earnest 
wish that the son may purchase from his estate the interest in 
the firm of Morris, Wheeler & Co. Andrew Wheeler Jr., 
as already noted, has been chosen to succeed his father as 
treasurer of the American Steel & Iron Association 





The Lukens Iron & Steel Co., Neches Iron Works, and 
others have filed involuntary bankruptcy proceedings against 
the Pennman Steel & Iron Works, of Beaumont, Tex. The 
Pennman Company will resist the petition. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


{if are in need of machinery of any description, please not 
tron Trade Review,and we will put you in communication — jo 
advertisers at once.] 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 


The Poag-Ferguson Machine Co. Lancaster, S. C, re. 
cently incorporated, advises us that it is in the market for a 
lathe, planer, drill press, power hack saw, emery stand, pipe 
tools, and a band saw, and will buy slightly used tools if 
prices are satisfactory. 

The Harvey Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, IIL, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture 
railway supplies. The incorporators are: R. S. Folsom, 
Dwight Lawrence and J. R. Philip. 

The John M, Brant Co., Bushnell, Ill., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $40,000, to manufacture machinery, 

The American Gas Machine Co., Albert Lea, Minn., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators 
are: J. P. Jensen, C. A. Ransom, Edward Olson, George Hurd, 
E. W. Knatvold, R. C. Blackman, Julius Larson, H. G. Day, 
A. A. Robinson, H. C. Hanson, Walter Olsen and Thomas 
Hansen Hijort, all of Albert Lea. 

The Monarch Railway Car Co. has been incorporated at 
Kittery,.Me., for making and dealing in cars, engines, ete, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, of which nothing has been paid 
in. The officers are: President, E. L. Chaney; treasurer, E, 
J. Sutton. 

The Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000, to deal in machinery, engines and foun- 
dry appliances. The incorporators are: Towner K. Webster, 
A. T. Perkins, John P. Lenox. 

The Carlson Hoisting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $2,500, to manufacture and sell 
engines, pumps, chains, machines, etc. 

The Hancock Dise Plow Co., Alton, IIL, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $300,000, to manufacture plows. The 
incorporators are: Samuel H. Wyss, Henry L. Winter, Levj 
Davis. 

The American Cable Fence Co., Decatur, Ill, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture wire, iron 
and steel fences. The incorporators are: Daniel Beckley, 
Thomas H. Leonard, and Levi H. Brock. 

The Badger Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture engines 
and machinery. 

The Philip Smith Co., Sidney, O., capital $30,000, has been 
incorporated to operate a foundry. The incorporators are: 
Philip Smith, Bert D. Heck, Charles C. Davis, Charles J. 
Widener and L. M. Studevant. 

The Pneumatic Railway Equipment Co., Cleveland, has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000 

The Meeker Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $250,000. It will manufacture 
malleable iron, gray iron and brass castings and fittings. 
The plant is located at 95 Clay street, Newark. 

The Sheet Metal Co., of Canton, O., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000. 

‘The John Ramming Machine Co., St. Louis, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture en- 
gines, boilers and tools. 

The Standard Babbitt & Metal Co., Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000. The incorporators 
are: S. C. Irving, H. McFadden and C. M. Regione. 

The Multi-Automatic Screw Co., capitalized at $1,000,- 
ooo, has been organized by Massachusetts men under the 
laws of Maine, to manufacture screws, bolts and kindred 
commodities. Among the incorporators are: Charles H. 
Weston, treasurer; William G. Burns, Fred W. Ains- 
worth and Henry F. Cottle, of Boston. 

The Saw Filing Machine Co., Buffalo, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture me- 
chanical devices for saw filing. 





Fires and Accidents :— 
The top floor of the main building of the Jordan L. 
Mott Iron Co.’s new plant at Trenton, N. J., fell a few 


days ago, crashing through the other floors and killing 
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one workman. The building is a steel frame structure, 


and the top was being tested at the time the accident 
occurred. 

Glover's Machine Works, Marietta, Ga., were damaged by 
fire to the extent of $10,000, Dec. 4. The blaze started 
in the foundry department, which was destroyed and patterns 
worth $2,500 were burned. 

The main building of the Price Evans foundry, Chat 
tariooga, Tenn., was visited by fire a few days ago. The 
loss is estimated at about $10,000. 





New Construction :— 
The Avery Automobile Works, Columbus, O., 
visited by fire, had a new two-story addition under construc 


tion at the time of the fire. The 


recently 


building is of 
brick 65 x 95, practically fire proof, and will be occupied by 
Jan. 1. The firm will also rebuild the part which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The large gray iron foundry now being erected by M. F. 
Gartland at Terre Haute, Ind., will be operated by the Gart- 
land Foundry & Mfg. Co. It will be in operation May 1, 1904. 

Victor Beutner, the well known Pittsburg engineer, is pre- 
paring plans for the enlargement of the stamping and enamel- 
ing plants of the Carnahan Stamping & Enameling Co., Can 
ton, O. Construction work will probably begin within 60 
days and on the completion of the improvement the company 
will have a daily capacity of 75,000 pieces 

The Terrell Foundry & Machine Co., 
cently incorporated, 1s building a foundry and machine plant, 
which will be one of the best of its kind in Texas. It will be 
equipped with up to date machinery. 

It is reported at Livingston, Mont., 
made for improvements at the Northern Pacific shops that 
The improvements include a new 


Terrell, Texas, re- 


that plans have been 


will cost about $750,000 
machine shop, car shops, boiler shop, blacksmith shop, store 
house and power house. The contemplated improvements 
are said to be in pursuance of a plan to centralize the repair 
shops of the company as much as possible and to do prac- 
tically all of the company’s work in that line at Tacoma, 
Livingston and Brainerd 

The Payton Foundry, Madison, Wis., 
corporation of which N. O. Starks, formerly superintendent 
of the Fuller & Johnson Co., The con 


cern will be incorporated with a capital of $25,000 


has been sold to a 


is a leading member 
The plant 
will be enlarged and a general foundry business will be 
carried on. 

A new foundry is now being erected in Georgetown by the 
Union Iron Co., of Seattle, Wash Ihe contract for the 
erection of the building has been let and work on the foun- 
dation has been begun. The building and equipment will cost 
about $25,000 

C. W. Potts has let the contract for a two-story brick 
foundry addition to his plant at 1507 Spring street, Philadel 
phia. 

The National Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, recently organ 
ized to take over the plant of the American Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., at Ravenna, O., is having plans prepared for making 
alterations in its plant, so that steel can be manufactured 
by a special process. The company expects to have the plant 
in operation in about three months. 

The Windsor Locks Machine Co., 
whose plant was recently visited by fire, will rebuild. The 


Windsor Locks; Conn., 


damage was principally to stock, although machinery was dam 
aged to some extent 

The Kellogg Iron Works, Buffaloy N. Y., have com- 
pleted an addition to their erecting shop and have also 
installed an overhead traveling crane, operated by com 
pressed air, connecting the new shop with the storage 
and material yards. 

Plans for a two-story brick extension to the Wayne 
Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., are being prepared. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., has begun the erection 
of a new blast furnace on the ground where the old one 
was razed, in the north end of Martins Ferry, O. 

Some additional information is at hand concerning the 
car works to be erected at Vincennes, Ind., by the newly 


organized Central Car & Foundry Co. The Board of 


Trade will donate 40 acres as a site for the new plant 
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Nine buildings will be erected as follows: gray castings 
foundry, 78 x-400 feet; wood machine shop, 78 x 400 feet; 
iron machine shop, 78 x 400 feet; truck room, 22 x 200 feet; 
wheel foundry, 78 x 400 feet; power house, 42 x 104 feet; 
erecting shop, 122 x 500 feet; pattern store room, 42 X 102 
feet; office, to be twh-story and basement, 50 x 7§ feet. 
There will also be a modern bath house for the use of 
the employes of the works. The estimated cost of the 
buildings is $85,000, and of the machinery $125,000. It is 
expected that from 500 to 7oo men will be employed. 
Plans of the buildings have already been prepared and it 
is expected that work on construction will begin at an 


early date. 


The Pittsburg and Valley Districts : 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, whose plant for manufacture of 
shovels, spades, hammers, etc., was recently visited by fire, 
inform us that only their warehouse, shipping room and offices 
were completely destroyed by fire and these they expect to 
rebuild as sOon as the insurance is adjusted. They carried 
a heavy stock, which was also destroyed, but none of the 
machinery outside of the machine shop was in the fire and 
they resumed operations Dec. 14 in all departments 

The stacks of the Struthers Furnace Co, and the Youngs- 
town Steel Co., Youngstown, O., were blown out last week. 
It is probable that during their idleness extensive repairs will 
be made 

The accounting department of the Pittsburg Valve & Fit- 
tings Co. will be removed from Barberton, O., where the 
company’s plant is located, to the main offices in the Frick 
building, Pittsburg 

The McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
been awarded the contract for the erection of a new bar mill 
for the Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. About 575 tons 
of structural material will be required 

The business of the James H. Baker Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., with works at Avenue, has been merged with that of the 
Solid Steel Tool Co., of Chicago, under the name of the Solid 
Steel Tool & Forge Co., with a capital of $300,000. The of- 
ficers of the new coneern are H. W. Armstrong, president ; 
tri. M. Brackenridge, vice president; and Reuben Miller Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. The plant of the Solid Steel Tool 
Co. has been removed from Chicago to Avenue 

The Pittsburg-Buffalo Co. of Pittsburg, was granted a 
Pennsylvania charter last week with a nominal capital. This 
will probably be increased to $6,000,000. The new concern will 
take over the interests of the Pittsburg & Buffalo Co., in- 
cluding coal mines and brick plants and also the individual 
interests of the Jones family dominating the Pittsburg & Buf- 


Pittsburg, has 


falo Co 

Che new plant of the American Bridge Co., at Ambridge, 
17 miles from Pittsburg, will be placed in operation in nearly 
all departments on Jan. 4 
pany will also be removed to Pittsburg 

The Rebecca furnace of the Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg 


Co., of Kittanning, Pa., was blown in this week after a month’s 


The principal offices of the com- 


idleness. There is very little iron on the ground at this fur 
nace, and an increased demand for its high grade foundry iron 
made it imperative that operations be resumed. The company’s 
rolling mill continues idle, but will resume in the near future 
from present indications. The Pittsburg offices of the com- 
pany are in the Farmers’ Bank building 

The new plant of the Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Connellsville, 
Pa., was placed in full operation this week. The 9-inch guide 
mill, together with the 16-inch bar mill, was placed in full 
30 puddling furnaces. The plate 
The Pittsburg 


operation, as well as the 
mill will commence operations in a few days 
offices of the company are on West Carson street, with ware 
house connection, carrying a full line of merchant iron and 
steel products 

Furnaces C, G and | of the Edgar 
Braddock, Pa., have been shut down 
Stack F will 
be blown out within a few days, while furnace H continues 
Furnace A is producing 


lhomson plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
during the past few days for extensive repairs. 


out, undergoing extensive repairs 
ferro-manganese, which leaves only five stacks producing iron 
At the Carrie plant three furnaces are out, while at Duquesne 
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two furnaces are out for repairs. Out of 19 furnaces in this 


vicinity only nine are producing iron at the present time. 

The Westinghouse Machine Co. will establish at East Pitts- 
burg, Pa., a special department for the manufacture of steam 
turbines for the propulsion: of vessels. The Westinghouse 
company recently secured the exclusive rights to manufacture 
these turbines in the United States and Canada from C. A. 
Parsons, and the foundry vacated at East Pittsburg and re- 
moved to Trafford City will be utilized by the new turbine 
department. 

The last shipment on an order of twelve pairs of blowing 
engines for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was made last week 
by the William Tod Co., of Youngstown, O. It required 
twelve cars and was one of the largest shipments of machinery 
ever made trom the Mahoning Valley. 

The contract for four locomotives for the National Tehuan- 
tepec railway of Mexico was awarded to the Pittsburg, Pa., 
branch of the American Locomotive Co., while 20 steel cars 
for the same road were placed with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. 

The first annual report of the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., of Pittsburg, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1903, shows net 
earnings of $1,295,612.18 and a surplus of $559,736.75 after the 
payment of interest on $3,500,000 worth of bonds and paying 
6 percent on the preferred stock. The preferred stock issued 
amounts to $0,600,000 and $18,000,000 common. The head- 
quarters of the company are in the Farmers’ Bank building, 
Pittsburg. 

General Industrial Notes :— 

The Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburg, 
started up, on Dec. 7, its new iron foundry at Homestead, 
where it has for some time operated a brass foundry. The 
company employs in both iron and brass foundries converting 
furnaces with heavy blast, the process giving a metal of un 
usual strength. 

In mentioning the plans and progress of the Harrow Spring 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., in these columns last week, the location 
of the plant was erroneously given as Grand Rapids. 

The Henderson Car Works Co., recently organized at 
Henderson, Ky., with a capital of $1,000,000, has elected the 
following officers: President, James E. Rankin; vice presi- 
dent, James R. Barret; treasurer, B. G. Witt; secretary, R. H. 
Mehard, Chicago; general manager, A. L. Jacobs, Cincinnati. 

The Ramapo Iron Works, Ramapo, N. Y., have secured a 
contract for 100 cars for use on the American Railway Co.’s 
system in Porto Rico. 

The Independent Rolling Mill Co., recently -organized to 
take over the plant of the Ohio Steel & Iron Specialty Co., 
at Cuyahoga Falls, O., contemplates doubling the capacity of 
the plant and will resume operation. Plans for the improve- 
ments are now being considered. 

W. C. Buck, of Peterborough, Can., recently visited Toledo, 
O., looking over ground with a view of organizing a company 
for the manufacture of the Buck electric air lift force pump. 
Mr. Buck is the inventor of the pump, and controls the patents 
in both Canada and the United States. The new company 
will have a capital of $20,000, and will be known as the 
Toledo Electric Pump Co. 

The David Bell Engineering Works, Buffalo, state that 
their sales so far this year have exceeded those of any 
previous year and include 48 hammers. In spite of the 
general dullness of trade, they have shipped seven ham- 
mers this month, which is more than in any other month 
this year. These 48 hammers, which have been actually 
finished and shipped, represent a total falling weight of 
34,350 pounds, and a total shipping net weight of 558,400 
pounds. They have been shipped to practically every 
part of this country. 

The Big Four railroad has placed an order with the 
Pullman company for 40 coaches to be delivered by next 
May. 

The puddling mill of the East End Works of the Ameri 
can Iron & Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa., has resumed opera 
tions. 

Clelland & Thomas have sold their machine shop at 
Hartford, Ind.; to John Van Gordon, Geo. Shinnville and 
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L. W. Littleton, of that city. Glass workers’ tools and 
machinery are manufactured at this plant. 

The rail mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Muncie, 
Ind., has resumed operations after being idle for several 
months, 

The Wabash railroad has awarded to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co, contracts which aggregate 7,000 tons of struc- 
tural material to be utilized for the erection of some ao 
bridges, to be erected on the West Maryland railway 
line. The Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, has re 
ceived an order from the Lorain Steel Co. for 30 specially 
designed steel ore cars of 100,000 pounds capacity each, 

At a recent meeting of citizens of Ottawa, Kan. a 
bonus was voted to the Messrs. Warner, owners of the 
Warner smooth wire fence factories at Waverly and Mel- 
vern, Kan., and Muncie, Ind. The sum is the price agreed 
upon for the consolidation of the three plants in Ottawa. 

The Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, has es- 
tablished a new plant at Mascher and Oxford streets, for 
the manufacture of gears and special machinery. 

The Holthoff Machinery Co., Cudahy, Wis., has secured a 
large Canadian contract and has also several Mexican orders 
in hand for mining machinery. 

The Bloomsburg Car Mfg. Co., 
cured a contract for railroad cars for shipment to China. 

The Weimer Machine Works Co., of Lebanon, Pa., is 
now erecting at the furnace of the Globe Iron Co., Jack- 
son, O., a 42 x 84 x 60-inch poppet valve blowine engine. 
This is the second engine to be installed by the Weimer 


Bloomsburg, Pa., has se- 


company at this plant. 

The Scott Car Co. has started up its new plant at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and is manufacturing light street cars, mine cars, whee. 
barrows, etc. 

The Bloomsburg Car Mfg. Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., is working 
overtime to complete an order of passenger cars for China. 

W. C. Dickey, recently of* Pittsburg, and formerly associated 
with Kirkpatrick & Co., Ltd., in the manufacture of planished 
sheet steel, has organized a new company, to be known as the 
Fard-Dickey Steel Co. The new plant is located at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., and will be completed and turning out sheets 
about January, 1904. 

The large structural iron plant of Milliken Bros., 
foot of Clinton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will soon be dis- 
mantled and moved to a site near Mariner Harbor, N. Y., 
where the firm has purchased 100 acres. Work of removal 
will commence in about a month. The firni usually employs 
from 300 to 400 men, 

Preparation is being made at the plant of the Wilmington 
Malleable Iron Co., Wilmington, Del., to begin operations 
Dec. 19. Nearly all the machinery is now in position 

The Sternberg plant of the American Iron & Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., has resumed operations fully after having run 
on part time for 5 months. 

The new plant of the Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., was 
placed in operation Dec. 1. A special car arrived from New 
York, carrying President C. A. Gould, C. M. Gould, W. S$ 
Gould and George Milne and others interested, and the event 
was celebrated with considerable ceremony. When running 
full force, about 600 men will be employed. 

The Advance Machinery Co., capital $100,000, recently in- 
corporated under the laws of District of Columbia, will take 
over the business of the Wetmore Glue Tank Co., of Toledo, 
O., and the Jenison Engineering & Iron Works, Jenison, 
Mich. J. A. Taggart will be president and general manager. 
The new corporation will mapufacture machinery for furniture 
and woodworking factories. The plant will be built as soon 
as the necessary additional capital can be secured. Meantime 
the heavy machinery is being manufactured in Grand Rapids. 

The D. Clint Prescott Iron Works Co., Menominee, Mich., 
is making estimates on the building of a large saw mill for the 
Murphy Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., at Eureka, Cal 
The mill will cost $30,000, and will have three band saws. 

For some time the Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has been 
engaged in moving from its old plant in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
its new plant on Gifford street. In all probability the old build- 
ing will be kept and used for the manufacture of typewriters, 
in which case about double the number of men will be em- 
ployed. 


near the 











